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HE mess that we have made of Greece seems 
to be very nearly complete. The Turkish 
offensive has swept westward, capturing 
town after town with small resistance. The retreating 
Greeks, burning and destroying on their way, have 
lost heavily—according to the latest reports they have 
even lost their newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
and they may be lucky if they get away from Smyrna 
before the Turks are at its gates. Athens has swayed 
between brave attempts to put the best face on the 
disaster and pathetic appeals for help. King Con- 
stantine has left, it is said, without leaving an address, 
and there are rumours of his abdication. It is a grim 
irony that now asks the European Allies to impose 
on the victorious Turk a moderation which they dis- 
dained in their own hour of triumph. And the irony 
is all the greater when it is remembered how small are 
the forces available for any effective intervention 
and how divided are the Governments even about the 
desirability of intervening. It seems, however, that 
the reluctance of the French to restrain the Turks 
may be to some extent overborne by their anxiety 
to satisfy the Little Entente. The Little Entente is 
willing enough to see the Greeks turned out of Asia ; 
but it is decidedly opposed to a restoration of Turkey 
in Europe. The recovery of Thrace will now, of course, 
bulk large in the Angora programme, together with 
other awkward demands which, if carried, might 
threaten the European hold on the Straits and make 
the Turks once more a serious military power. If the 
Allied Governments are concerned about these pros- 
pects, their first task is to introduce into their own 
councils what they have eschewed for three years— 
honesty and unity of purpose. And Mr. Lloyd George, 
having surprised himself by re-creating Turkey, must 
perforce allow her a place in the sun. 














Austria is still waiting to be salved. Rumour has 
been busy during the last few days with a plan under 
which a group of London bankers would advance a 
loan of from £20,000,000 to £30,000,000. Austria, 
it is said, could furnish adequate security for this ; 
a mortgage on her Customs would cover it. There are, 
however, it has been pointed out, various political 
objections to such a private transaction, especially the 
danger of a possible repudiation by a subsequent 
Socialist Government in Vienna, and prudence demands, 
therefore, that the needed loan should be advanced 
or guaranteed by one or several foreign Governments. 
The extreme champions of prudence, of course, are 
shy of any lending to Austria, after the experience of 
the past. But the Austrian argument is that the 
sums previously given have been too small to be of 
much service ; what is wanted is at least the £15,000,000 
urged by Sir William Goode. Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, 
meanwhile has put his case before the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and a Committee, comprising representatives 
of France, Italy, Britain, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, 
has been appointed to “study the situation.” Dr. 
Seipel ended his appeal with the despairing threat 
that if he is turned away empty, “ the Austrian people, 
rather than perish in its isolation, will make a last 
effort to break the chain by which it is being strangled.”’ 
The threat points to a real danger ; for, though Austria 
cannot fight herself, she can set others fighting. 

* * * 


Neither the agenda nor the achievements so far 
of the Assembly of the League make very inspiring 
reading. Esperanto, the regulation of opium, the 
suppression of the traffic in women and children and 
other social, humanitarian and financial measures are 
all proper subjects for international discussion and 
international action; but they are all minor matters. 
We say this not from any desire to carp, but in the 
same spirit in which Lord Robert Cecil expressed his 
disappointment at the results of the League’s activities. 
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It has, as apologists remind us quite properly, scored 
important successes in dealing with the Aaland Islands 
and with Albania; it has also put some questionable 
feathers in its cap from the Saar and Upper Silesia. 
It has failed sadly in Russia and it is a helpless spectator 
of the tragedy in the Near East. No doubt, it is idle 
to blame the League as though it were a person with 
a soul to be damned ; the League is, in all large affairs, 
what the national Governments choose it shall be— 
a piece of machinery which may execute their wishes 
or on towhich their inconvenient responsibilities may be 
devolved, or a safety valve for idealistic vapours. 
Nevertheless, the representatives in the Assembly have 
opportunities, if they would take them, of giving a 
lead to their peoples and of trying a fall with their 
Governments. It seems to us that one such oppor- 
tunity was missed at Geneva this week over the scandal 
of the Bondel Hottentots, which was described in our 
columns a fortnight ago, and in which the League, as 
the fountain of all mandates, is vitally concerned. 
The matter was brought up, and after a feeble discussion 
it was decided to suspend judgment pending the report 
of the Special Commission in South Africa. Possibly, 
it may be mentioned again next year. If that is the 
degree of interest shown in mandates in Geneva, what 


is it likely to be in London and Paris and Moscow ? 
* * * 


The Viceroy of India delivered an important speech 
in opening the new session of the All-India Legislature 
on Tuesday. Reviewing the events of the year, 
he denounced the organised boycott of the Prince of 
Wales’s tour, the attacks on the Civil Service and the 
Non-co-operation movement in general. As to the 
agitation caused by the Prime Minister’s speech of 
last month, Lord Reading affirmed that the policy 
proclaimed in August, 1917, stood unchanged. No 
promises had been broken, no pledges violated. But 
the pledge was of a progressive advance, and the demand 
for speeding up, so soon after the creation of the new 
Legislatures, was difficult to understand. It is stated 
that the European community emphatically approves 
the speech, but by many Indian leaders it is taken as 
a reinforcement of those passages in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
declaration which provoked the storm. Just as the 
Legislatures were about to reassemble the Government 
of India published the text of their now famous letter 
to the provincial administrations on the question of 
a further Indianisation of the services. The Indian 
Civil Servant, it was said long ago, must be “a dead 
hand at a minute.” This document—signed by Mr. 
S. P. O'Donnell, Secretary of the Government of India 
—is a brilliant illustration of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
historic remark. Not only does it present the whole 
case with scrupulous fairness, but it makes uncom- 
monly good reading; and we do not see how any 
reader outside the office of the Morning Post could find 
a sentence in it not entirely consistent with the Govern- 
ment’s position and obligations. The date is May 30th ; 
Lord Reading should have communicated it to the 
Legislatures then. Those bodies are beginning their 
cold-weather labours in an ¢tmosphere of renewed 
unrest, graver than at any time since the imprisonment 
of Mr. Gandhi. A curious guerrilla outbreak among 
the Sikhs and a serious Muharram riot at Multan are 
not the only, though they may be the most, untoward 
incidents of the week. 





The curiosities of American statesmanship in the 
handling of labour disputes have been enhanced by 
Mr. Daugherty, head of the Department of Justice 
in Washington, who has obtained an injunction against 
the Unions of railroad shopmen on strike and all affiliated 
organisations of the American Federation of Labour. 
The injunction, to which the Federal Court of Chicago has 
given a sweeping form, goes far beyond the condemna- 
tion of violent procedure. It restrains strikers from 
all kinds of picketing and even loitering near rail- 
road property ; from any action tending to hinder 
the transport of passengers, goods, or mails; from 
writing or speaking a word which may cause any rail- 
road employee to leave work. Of course, the method 
of fighting strikes by legal injunction is no novelty 
in the United States, but on this occasion the Depart- 
men* of Justice took the railroad companies, the Unions, 
and the Cabinet itself, by surprise. As a consequence 
President Harding finds himself in a tempest. Labour 
is infuriated; the railroad companies, desperately 
anxious for the strike to be ended, are upset; the 
business community is angry at a step which comes as 
the crowning folly in a long series of ineptitudes. The 
coal lockout is now officially at an end, but its full 
effects are only just beginning to be realised. Miners 
and railroads together cannot compass the task of 
supply and distribution. Industrial firms everywhere 
are in distress. Mr. Henry Ford proclaims that his 
works must be closed next week—an act of necessity 
involving the compulsory idleness of 105,000 men. 
.The general public, with no coal for its myriad anthra- 
cite stoves, is miserably counting the diminishing days 
before the coming of the first frosts. With national 
affairs in a chaos hardly imaginable (to say nothing 
of Europe signalling for help to America through Colonel 
House and ex-Governor Cox), members of Congress 
scatter to their constituencies and make ready for the 


November elections. 
oe ~ * 


The Trades Union Congress has been in session this 
week at Southport. Save for the decision to take over 
the Daily Herald, there has been nothing in its pro- 
ceedings of exceptional interest to the outside world. A 
long resolution was passed in which Congress reaffirmed 
its eminently sound policy for the settlement of Europe, 
and some forceful speeches were delivered in the debate. 
There was an acrimonious dispute (further enlivened 
by noises from the gallery) between two rival seamen’s 
Unions—the Sailors and Firemen and the Marine 
Workers—and a ventilation of the old trouble between 
the Co-operative Movement and its employees. Com- 
plaints were made of the working of the Joint Committee 
of Trade Unionists and Co-operators, which exists to 
settle difficulties in the Co-operative undertakings, and 
it was eventually resolved that a conference should be 
called to amend the Committee’s rules and constitution. 
Another resolution of some importance, which was 
carried by a large majority, provides that officials of 
Congress or the General Council shall be compulsorily 
pensioned off at the age of 70. This involves the re- 
tirement of Mr. C. W. Bowerman, who has had a long 
and honourable record of service as Secretary for many 
years past. A great deal will depend on the appointment 
of his successor; for it is clear that Congress needs 4 
strong man capable of steering a united Labour move- 
ment through the difficult times ahead. Various names 
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are already being eagerly canvassed, including those of 
Mr. Frank Hodges and Mr. Fred Bramley. 
* * * 

The Daily Herald, now that the Trades Union Congress 
has agreed to the necessary co-operation with the 
Labour Party, becomes the official organ of the Labour 
movement. It will be sold at 1d., and it will have a 
new editor. Mr. Lansbury, who has struggled very 
gallantly with the paper through many serious difficul- 
ties, has retired, and Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, long associated 
with Lord Northcliffe, but of strong Labour views, 
has been appointed in his place. He has a stiff task 
before him—a hard team to drive and the certainty of 
ample criticism whatever course he may pursue. He 
also has the handicap, from the circulation point of 
view, of not being able to offer his readers the boon of 
insurance. We hope that Mr. Fyfe will succeed ; it 
is important that he should, not only for Labour, but 
for everybody, for a good newspaper definitely expressing 
the Labour view is a public necessity. His chances, 
we think, depend mainly on the degree of prudence 
which the Labour officials show in leaving him alone. 
No one can edit a paper properly if he is subject to 
constant interference,’ however  well-intentioned—or, 
indeed, to any interference save in some serious emer- 
gency. Having secured their editor—and a very experi- 
enced one—the responsible committee have now to 
impose on themselves the self-denying task of giving 
him a free hand, even if in their opinion he makes 
mistakes. 

* * * 

Some months ago the various Guilds at work in the 
building and other trades, acting in conjunction with a 
number of Trade Unions and with the National Guilds 
League, set up a National Guild Council for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the different Guilds and of stimulating 
the Guild movement in other industries. The Trades 
Union Congress this week has given both its blessing to 
the Guild movement and its recognition to the National 
Guild Council. This is an important step ; for Congress 
is jealous of its authority, and is usually slow in recog- 
nising any new movement. It does not, of course, 
mean that the Trade Unions as a whole have become 
avowedly Guild Socialist, or that widespread attempts 
will be made to establish Guilds in every industry. 
But it does indicate a very big growth of Guild opinion 
within the Unions, not only in the building trades, 
but among other sections of organised Labour. It is 
evident that the practical movement towards the crea- 
tion of Guilds has not, even under the present unfavour- 
able conditions, as yet by any means spent its force. 

* * > 


It was thought that the wages question in the railway 
locomotive shops had been settled by the award of the 
Industrial Court a fortnight ago, and that, in face of 
the award, no railway company would dare to enforce 
the proposed reductions. The Great Northern Railway 
Company, however, was not directly a party to the 
arbitration proceedings before the Court, and it has 
now announced its intention of reducing wages despite 
the award. It is not easy to know how far this threat 
is to be taken seriously. It is obvious that the railway 
Trade Unions, having won their case against the remain- 
ing companies, cannot possibly submit to reductions 
in this instance alone, and that any attempt to enforce 
them must therefore lead to trouble. This is not the 
time that the Great Northern Railway, under the 


leadership of Sir Frederick Banbury, has taken the 
field against the Trade Unions apart from the other 
companies. We see no reason to doubt that, as on 
revious occasions, it will be compelled to withdraw 
rom the untenable position in which it has placed 
itself. When the other companies have reached agree- 
ment, it is ridiculous for one to stand out alone. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Presumably in 
anticipation of the meeting of Parliament, strenuous 
attempts were made this week to speed 4 the guerilla 
war. In addition to the ambushes, which are now as 
much a matter of routine as they were in Black and Tan 
days, bands of Irregulars descending from the hills 
made a series of concerted demonstrations against a 
large number of towns, from which they were recently 
driven by the National forces. These attacks were 
confined to long-range sniping, and no serious effort was 
made to rush positions, even where it was known that 
these were not strongly held. If the object were to 
show that the mutineers can still concentrate in fairly 
large numbers, it proved also that the fighting spirit 
is not very strong amongst their flying columns. More 
ominous than these half-hearted onslaughts is the 
evidence of a growing determination to achieve their 
ends by paralysing the economic life of the community. 
The plea of military necessity as a justification for the 
campaign of destruction has now been dropped, and the 
aim is to inflict the maximum amount of damage upon 
individuals, as is shown by the burning of stackyards 
belonging to farmers who have given assistance to the 
National Army. In large areas of Munster it is doubtful 
if any harvest will be gathered this year, and urban 
unemployment has reached such a pitch that towns as 

rosperous as Killarney and Tuam are on the verge of 
ankruptcy and starvation. As yet the Government 
has not disclosed its plans for dealing with this menace. 
But it is obvious that other methods than those which 
have hitherto been employed must be adopted if the 
country is not to be reduced to a desert, and everything 
will turn upon the willingness of Parliament to back the 
Executive in taking stronger action. 
7 * * 


Political difficulties are not confined to the Southern 
area. In the Six Counties Sir James Craig is wrestling 
with a problem no less difficult than that which con- 
fronts the Southern Government. After a period of 
comparative peace there has been a revival df deutinn 
and bombing in Belfast on the part of Protestant 
murder-gangs. It is a hopeful sign that for the first 
time the Unionist Press has strongly denounced the 
outrages, and the Northern Cabinet has offered large 
rewards for the discovery of the murderers. Sane 
opinion in the Six Counties has come to realise that the 
long-standing dispute with the Catholic minority must 
be settled by agreement and not by throat-cutting, if 
any shred of prosperity is to be preserved. Informal 
negotiations have been in progress for some time, and 
though no conclusion has yet been announced, the more 
conciliatory attitude which the Northern Government 
has recently adopted is decidedly encouraging. But 
Sir James Craig has his own Irregulars to reckon with. 
Some of them are inspired by fanaticism, others by mere 
blood-lust and love of loot, but they agree in believing 
that chaos is better than the peace for which the over- 
whelming majority of Northerners of all kinds are 
sighing. Their game is by calculated provocation to 
induce the minority to indulge in reprisals, and so 
precipitate a fresh series of pogroms which would destroy 
any hope of agreement between the factions. The North- 
ern Government knows the danger, and its readiness 
to take risks in dealing with it will do more than any- 
thing else to pave the way towards a real peace in the 
Six Counties. 
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AN INTERLUDE 
AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


HE curtain that fell last week on the ugly 
scene in the Reparations drama has now 
rung up on an interlude in which the stage 

is left clear for some amiable by-play between Belgium 
and Germany. The Belgian representatives, who have 
gone to Berlin, have—in theory at least—a simple 
task. Under existing arrangements, Germany is bound 
to pay during 1922 reparations to the amount of 1,450 
millions of gold marks in kind and 720 millions in cash. 
Of this latter sum she has already paid 450 millions, 
and the balance of 270 millions is due to the Belgians 
under their priority clause. It is to be paid by means 
of bills falling due in six months, provided that satis- 
factory guarantees can be given by the German 
Government. Though there are obvious difficulties in 
this plan and it is likely that various avenues will 
have to be explored before the guarantees can be found, 
optimism prevails on both sides, and we see no reason 
for refusing to share in it. But the scene, happily as 
it may end, remains an interlude. The Belgians may 
discover an avenue that ends in an agreement between 
themselves and the Germans for four months; they 
clearly cannot discover any that will take Europe out 
of the wood. For, at the beginning of 1923, Germany 
reverts automatically to her former position—liable 
again for the full payments which she could not make 
this year and nobody seriously believes she will be 
able to make next year. The urgent question, there- 
fore, is how the principal characters, France and 


ourselves, intend to use the opportunity afforded by ° 


this precious interlude. Shall we see at long last the 
triumph of common sense and a real settlement with 
Germany? Or are we to drift through the autumn, 
with the politicians bickering over their mutually 
incompatible policies, into another desperate 
“* Reparations crisis "’ ? 

At present we stand, in appearance at least, where 
we stood a few weeks ago—that is to say, at a deadlock. 
The British view is that Germany cannot pay and ought 
to be granted a moratorium. The French view is that 
Germany could pay, if she chose, and ought to be 
pressed as hard as possible. It is true that the French 
Government has agreed to a temporary abatement 
of its extreme claims and that Germany, if the Belgian 
proposal is carried through, will get what is in effect, 
though not in form, a moratorium. But this quasi- 
moratorium is only till the end of the year, and 
M. Poincaré has explicitly stated, in reply to excited 
queries from some of his Die-hards, that no reduction 
of Germany’s debt to France is contemplated and that 
“the French Government intends to continue in the 
policy it has so often publicly proclaimed.” Moreover, 
M. Poincaré has issued a retort to the Balfour Note, 
which provides plenty of matter for further quarrelling. 
There are passages in it which may be excused by 
M. Poincaré’s irritation, but which cannot be justified 
by facts. It is a document which has even divided 
the Paris Press; for while some of the newspapers 
applaud its “ brutal frankness,”’ others see in it tact- 
lessness and offensive quibbling and “the lawyer’s 
mentality which always in the end gets the better 
of M. Poincaré.”” We regret it, not because we regard 
it as a very serious matter in itself, but because it 
provokes Downing Street into giving the Quai d’Orsay 
a Roland for its Oliver, and we want to see the British 
Cabinet engaged on more useful work. 









Nevertheless, deplorable as the situation looks, 


there are encouraging signs. Much water has flowed 
under the bridges in Paris during these last weeks. It 
is evident that the French people, for all their hot talk, 
do not want to isolate themselves and proceed to 
violence against Germany, if they can find a better 
way. The policy of Reparations in kind has suddenly 
achieved a popularity for which it had been struggling 
feebly for several years. The warning hint which 
M. Poincaré gave in his recent speech at Bar-le-Duc, 
that it would be no easy matter to get cash from 
Germany, followed by the heavy and prolonged collapse 
of the mark, appears to have made a deep impression, 
and the French public is in the mood to turn an 
admiring eye on the contract signed this week between 
M. de Lubersac and Herr Stinnes. The agreement 
provides for the supply by German industries of enor- 
mous quantities of building materials for the devastated 
regions, to the value, it is said, of 6,500,000,000 frances, 
We are not surprised to hear that this undertaking has 
been received with enthusiasm in “ German business 
circles,” since the Stinnes concern is to take a 6 per 
cent. commission, nor are we surprised that the German 
Socialists are bitterly critical of it, since Herr Stinnes’ 
** six-per-cent. patriotism ’’ will have to be paid for by 
the German Government out of taxes on the German 
people. But, whatever may be said against it on the 
German side, the plan is clearly of immense importance 
in France, both materially and morally. Once put 
into execution, it becomes the strongest practical 
argument against the temptation to crush or to harry 
the menders of damage. 

Nor is this all. M. Poincaré himself seems, on a 
closer inspection, to have yielded some ground. Since 
he gave his assent to the Belgian scheme in the Repara- 
tions Commission, he is not the hero he was with the 
fire-eaters of the extreme Right. His assurance that 
no reduction of Germany’s debt was contemplated 
was subject to an important qualification that there 
might be a reduction “ if there was a general settlement 
providing for the liquidation of all the Inter-Allied 
debts.” And his Note to the British Government, 
to which we have referred above, is not all attorney's 
quibbles and pin-pricking; it contains the practical 
proposal—made, we believe, in all sincerity—that a 
general Allied Conference should be held as soon as 
possible to consider the question of the Inter-Allied 
debts in all its bearings. In a word, the conversion of 
M. Poincaré is proceeding steadily. The adamantine 
supporter of the Treaty, the champion of diplomacy 
by Notes and of reparations by the drum and bayonet, 
is, under pressure of necessity, approving business 
arrangements, asking for public debates, hinting at 
“revision.” M. Poincaré has doubtless not as yet 
committed himself very far. But he has at least shown 
signs of a new attitude and moved towards a policy 
on which we can treat with him with better prospects 
of success than we have ever had before. 

How, then, are we to treat with him? The policy of 
cancelling Inter-Allied debts is, indeed, popular enough 
in this country. But the Balfour Note stands in the 
way. There is an active and influential section of 
American opinion which sees what America ought to 
do in the general interest and in her own ; but there is 
also a solid block centred in the Middle West which 
does not see it, and there is no hope of any abatement 
of the American demand, at all events not on this side 
of the November elections. Nevertheless, it appears 
from hints discreetly dropped in significant quarters 
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that the British Government may accede to M. Poin- 
caré s demand for a Conference, at which, even without 
America, the question may be “ considered in all its 
bearings.” If Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to go 
back on himself in that way, he is not likely to be 
met with any popular outcry; for, whatever may be 
the merits of the Balfour Note as a protest to the United 
States and a declaration of our difficulties and desires, 
nobody wants it to be a stumbling block to a real 
European settlement, if such a settlement is within 
sight. When Mr. Thomas said at the Trades Union 
Congress that “whether or not America would cancel 
our obligation we should be ready to cancel debts that 
we know perfectly well can never be repaid to us,” 
he was voicing the views not merely of the Labour 
Party, but of a great number of men of other parties 
as well. But that is not the whole of the matter. 
Neither Mr. Thomas nor anyone else is prepared to cancel 
the French debt, save on terms. Those terms must 
include not only a drastic scaling down of the Repara- 
tions and a long moratorium, but such earnests of an 
honest change of attitude towards Germany as her 
admission to the League of Nations and the withdrawal 
of the armies of occupation. They are terms which 
may sound severe to France, but in reality they are as 
much to her interest as to everyone else’s. If M. 
Poincaré could persuade himself and his countrymen to 
accept them, he would get his debts cancelled without 
much difficulty, and he might even go down to history 
as the man who re-created the Entente. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


S autumn approaches, less and less is heard of the 
rumours, prevalent awhile ago, of an immediately 
impending trade revival. There has been, it 

is true, some decrease in the total numbers of the unem- 
ployed, and here and there an industry has shown signs 
of improvement. But even the most inveterate optimists 
now admit that the depression will be little less severe 
this winter than it was a year ago, and that some of the 
sectional revivals of industrial demand which have taken 
place are due, like the demand for coal arising out of the 
American miners’ strike, to purely temporary causes. 
Those who still look for a coming recovery of overseas 
trade have almost ceased to look to the continent of Europe, 
and are casting their eyes towards more distant and 
unexploited markets in other parts of the world. 

So far as any relief of our immediate internal difficulties 
is concerned, this is by no means encouraging. If the 
European market is gone, and our hope lies in carving out 
new spheres for export overseas, it is clear that the existing 
depression must continue for a considerable time. New 
markets are not developed in a day or a year, and mean- 
while the chaos in Europe grows worse, and the downward 
course of the mark proceeds from arithmetical to almost 
geometrical progression. We must make up our minds, 
at least for the year to come, that we have to deal with a 
body of unemployed that is not likely to fall at any point 
below a million. 

The main outlines of the Government’s proposals for 
dealing with this situation are now sufficiently clear. They 
are purely a repetition of the steps which the Government 
took a year ago. Further sums are to be doled out, rather 
more sparingly than before, to the Unemployment Grants 
Committee, which is to use them in aiding local authorities 
to undertake public works on which unemployed workmen 
can be given, for the most part, something like half-time 
employment at a wage falling below even the reduced 
rates now paid to unskilled workers engaged in the ordinary 
way. Some assistance in raising loans is to be given to 


the local authorities; but by far the greater part of the 
immediate burden of expenditure is to fall upon them, and 
the funds supplied by the Government will only be used 
to aid local authorities which agree to undertake considerable 
financial commitments on their own behalf. If all the 
money which the Cabinet now proposes to apply to this 
purpose is actually allocated to local authorities willing 
to undertake approved types of work, it is estimated that 
employment will be found for about a hundred thousand 
men. 

Under existing conditions, this will leave at least a million 
workers to be provided for in other ways. For the bulk 
of these, the Government, speaking through Dr. Macnamara 
and the Sunday newspapers in which an interview with 
him appeared this week, has still nothing better to suggest 
than a continuance of the dual system of relief through 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund and the Poor Law. 
We have already criticised this arrangement very strongly. 
One of its worst features, the “ gap,” whereby the unem- 
ployment benefit was paid and suspended for alternate 
periods, has been allowed to lapse for the present, and there 
is now a prospect that for some months continuous benefits 
will be paid. But the “ gap” was only one of the worst 
features of last year’s system, one to which attention was 
drawn because of the obvious injustice. Far more serious 
than the “gap ” is the maintenance of the system whereby 
unemployment benefit remains fixed at a level which is 
manifestly inadequate and absurd, and the benefits have 
regularly to be supplemented by allowances from the 
Guardians. 

We can understand, although we cannot endorse, the 
view of those who maintain that all relief of the unem- 
ployed should be given through the machinery of the Poor 
Law. Such a view is natural for those who persist in 
regarding unemployment, if not as a crime, at least as a 
misdemeanour. But it is hardly possible to imagine a 
system more futile and wasteful than one which deals with 
every case twice over—first under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and then under the machinery of the Poor 
Law. Such a method must involve a vast duplication of 
records, a double supply of officials and red tape, a quite 
unnecessary chivvying about of the unemployed workei 
from one authority to another—to say nothing of possibilities 
of leakage of public money and opportunities for successful 
fraud. We have maintained throughout that the whole 
system of relief for the unemployed ought to be unified and 
placed under a common administration. It would be 
better and more economical to raise the Unemployment 
benefit, with family allowances, to a living standard, and 
so dispense with the need for resort to the Poor Law in 
any save exceptional cases, than to preserve the present 
dual system with all the waste and friction it involves. 

The reason why this is not done is, of course, perfectly 
obvious. In respect of relief, as well as public works, 
the Government, with its eyes fixed upon the big tax-payers, 
is still intent on shifting the largest possible share of the 
financial burden to the shoulders of the local authorities, 
It is not concerned nearly so much with the question whether 
the systems of relief and provision of work which it adopts 
are efficient or inefficient, as it is concerned with their effects 
on national, as opposed to local, expenditure and on next 
year’s Budget. So long as the difficulties in which this 
policy involves the local authorities stop short of the actual 
paralysis of Local Government in important areas, the 
fact that many Boards of Guardians and other authorities 
are virtually bankrupt, or have mortgaged their expectations 
in a wholly uneconomic fashion, appears as comparatively 
unimportant. The immediate difficulty is being tided 
over, and the Government, by thrusting its burdens upon 
Smith the ratepayer, preserves the reputation for a regard 
for Smith the taxpayer’s feelings.€ It also, by the way, 
succeeds in throwing the heaviest share of the burden upon 
those areas which are hardest hit by the depression, and 
have therefore the least ability to pay. 
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We shall doubtless be told that the present is the worst 
of all possible times for raising again the familiar cry for 
the abolition of the Poor Law, or at least for the removal 
of the unemployed from all contact with it. Wait, it will 
be said, until things settle down again, and then we can 
consider dispassionately the substitution of some better 
system for the old and creaking machinery of the Poor 
Law. But it would be fatal to disturb things now when 
all the machinery is working under the severest strain. 

This argument is as fallacious as it is familiar. When 
there is no crisis, politicians unfortunately do not sit down 
and consider dispassionately the means of meeting a crisis 
when it comes. They forget all about the problem until 
the next crisis is upon them. Under the urgent stress of 
war, many desirable reforms were carried into effect. Many 
of them would have stood no chance of adoption save under 
the pressure of an immediate necessity. Similarly, in the 
case of unemployment, if we wish to devise a reasonable 
system for the provision of either work or relief, we must 
do it now, while the crisis is a present thing and the urgency 
of the problem is universally recognised. If we wait till 
the crisis is over, men will be far too anxious to forget 
about unemployment to occupy themselves with far-reaching 
reforms in the methods of dealing with it. 

Moreover, so far as the problem is one of relief, there is 
no difficulty about the reform that is needed. There is 
no need to create a new administrative machine; the 
machine is there already under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, and it could do the whole of the work as easily as it 
now does a part. The sole need is to raise the scales and 
alter the conditions of benefit under the existing Acts, so 
as to bring them up to a tolerable maintenance standard. 
The result would be no corresponding increase in public 
expenditure, but mainly a transfer of certain costs which 
are now borne locally to the national exchequer. 

The provision of work, as against the granting of relief, 
raises far wider questions. Everyone, from the Ministers 
of Health and Labour upwards, pays lip-service to the 
principle that work is preferable to doles. The question 
is not whether work is desirable, but whether and how it 
can be provided. The Government, speaking through 
Dr. Macnamara, dismisses the idea that the State should 
provide work, on the ground that the State would be no 
more able than the private employer to find an economic 
market for further products, and that, in any case, labour 
engaged on “relief works” is always inefficient. As 
against State provision, Dr. Macnamara puts forward the 
Export Credit scheme and the arrangements outlined a 
year ago for State-guaranteed loans for private industry. 
But both these plans have been already for some time in 
operation with no marked success, and it is unfortunately 
clear that the Government, in abandoning its schemes of 
national reconstruction—housing, school-building, and so 
on—has destroyed far more avenues to employment than 
all its credits to industry are at all likely to create. We 
do not expect the Government to open ateliers nationauz, 
or to embark on competitive production as factory producers, 
save to the extent of utilising to the full the productive 
resources of its existing arsenals and dockyards, instead 
of closing them down out of deference to private industry. 
What we do strongly urge is that, as production costs 
have now practically reached the bottom point that can 
be expected for some time to come, the reconstruction 
plans abandoned during the period of high prices should 
again be brought out of their pigeon-holes, and further 
avenues to normal employment thus opened to the workers. 
At the prices now ruling, there is no reason why productive 
works begun this year should result in ultimate loss. The 
time is ripe for the resumption of plans not only for housing 
and town-planning, school-building and other educational 
equipment, but also for electrification, harbour-development, 
rural reconstruction and the other forms of social and 
economic reorganisation whieh were outlined in the period 
following the Armistice. 





As against proposals of this sort, the Government pleads 
economy, and puts forward merely a repetition of the 
palliatives employed a year ago. It is not good enough: 
it is not even economical. The economical course is to 
set about the re-equipment of Britain for the task of securing 
a reasonable standard of comfort for all the people. 
Depression, and lowered costs and prices accompanying it, 
are reasons, not for inaction, but for the maximum activity 
of the State in the productive work of economic and social 
development. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. | 


T is little wonder that rumours fly thick and fast in 
I Dublin as the fateful day fixed for the first meeting 
of the new Parliament approaches. Familiar as 
Ireland is with swift and dramatic political changes, rarely, 
if ever, even in her stormy history, have so many surprises 
been crammed into so short an interval as the ten weeks 
which have elapsed since the Four Courts bombardment 
compelled the Government to postpone the calling together 
of the newly elected representatives of the people. The 
Collins-de Valera pact is waste paper; one of its signa- 
tories has been killed by followers of the men with whom 
he proposed to form a Coalition Ministry, the other is actively 
engaged in levying war against the Government in which 
he was to hold a portfolio. If the Treatyites have to mourn 
Griffith as well as Collins, their opponents have lost in 
Brugha their most resolute man of action, and in Boland 
their cleverest politician. On both sides men who have 
hitherto played relatively minor parts in the drama are 
called upon to grapple with an infinitely more complicated 
problem than that which taxed the strength of the dead 
leaders. Dublin gossips have plenty to say as to what 
ought to be done and who are the men best qualified to 
do it, but interesting as it might be to discuss personalities 
and describe the manceuvres that are going on behind the 
scenes, it is more important to isolate, if possible, the 
governing factors in the situation. 

The Executive stands where it did on the basis that the 
Treaty represents the declared will of the Irish people. That 
armed action to enforce the settlement has the backing of 
popular opinion is not seriously questioned by anyone. 
Eloquent of the attitude of the masses as were the demon- 
strations at the funeral of Collins last week, they are not 
more significant than the admissions in the diary of a 
prominent Irregular intelligence officer captured recently 
by the National troops. The document is studded with 
extracts of this kind :—‘ Civil population increasingly 
hostile. Enemy know exactly where our men are billeted, 
and come along under cover of darkness and cut them 
off.” ‘Attack on Golden by our forces failed owing to 
the hostility of local population.” “The great majority of 
the people are cursing us from the bottom of their hearts.” 
It is the business of the Government to give coherence 
and driving force to this hostility, and this can be done 
effectively only through Parliament. Admittedly, the 
position of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues requires to be 
regularised either by a Parliamentary mandate or, failing 
that, by a fresh appeal to the constituencies. Open dis- 
cussion will enable them to state their case as it cannot be 
stated in official proclamations, and ought to place in their 
hands better weapons with which to meet the sophistries 
of the Irregulars than hand-bills and posters and inspired 
articles in propagandist papers. The country is badly 
in need of a reminder that the rule of the gun is not the 
last word in government. Within the last fortnight Dublin 
has been shocked and shamed by a series of atrocious 
murders which were obviously inspired by political motives, 
though the evidence is not yet strong enough to bring 
home the guilt to any side. It is the duty of Parliament 
to insist that, however the controversy may be decided, 
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this method of settling it must be abandoned, and to use 

every means in its power not only to prevent such crimes 

in the future, but to drag the criminals into the light of 
day. 

30 long as the Treaty is in danger there is little doubt 
that the bulk of the Independents will support the Govern- 
ment. All of them placed the Treaty first on their pro- 
gramme, and everything that has happened since confirms 
their conviction that acceptance of the settlement offers 
the only hope of restoring stable conditions. This does 
not imply that they will refrain from criticism. Some 
of the Independents are certain to make trouble if they 
are not included in the Ministry ; others honestly believe 
that the tactics of the Government require to be altered 
and will vigorously press their views. If properly handled, 
comment of this kind should do good instead of harm ; 
and the same may be said of the attitude of Labour, whose 
members have already made it clear that, while they are 
determined to remain independent critics, their criticism 
will not take the form of a purely destructive campaign 
to bring down the Government. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused by a peace 
move originated by the Roscommon County Council, 
more especially as the proposal has been blessed by Mr. 
L. O'Neill, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, who, though he has 
still to take his seat in Parliament, is a singularly adroit 
politician with a passion for discovering a practicable 
middle way. The new scheme, which proposes to be free 
from any political bias, aims at the creation of a peace 
party composed in the main of representatives of local 
governing bodies, who would “ demand in the name of the 
people the cessation of hostilities,’ and use pressure to 
induce leaders on both sides to forego their full demand. 
This sounds both sane and reasonable, but the difficulty 
is to see how it can be given practical effect. For six long 
months, from the signing of the Treaty to the Four Courts 
fighting, discussions were carried on without a break in 
the hope of composing differences without an appeal to 
arms. Is there any hope that a new effort along the same 
lines will prove more successful ? The majority of Irishmen 
share the view of the chairman of the Clare County Council 
who, in a letter rejecting the Roscommon resolution, declares 
that a truce “ would be utilised as before to provide more 
material for wading through the blood of Ireland’s best,” 
and insists that the only hope of peace is the acceptance 
by all sections of the will of the people as the final court 
of appeal. 

The Roscommon proposal is practically an appeal for 
peace at any price. This is quite understandable in view 
of the growing economic paralysis which the new phase 
of guerilla warfare has produced. But it overlooks the 
main fact that so far the Irregulars will consent to abandon 
hostilities against their countrymen only on terms which 
would mean a renewal of the war with Great Britain. No 
doubt it would be a clear gain that Irishmen should cease 
to shoot Irishmen, but if this means that Irishmen of all 
sections are to be shot in greater numbers than ever, the 
benefit to the harassed and war-weary civil population 
becomes more problematical. In the early stages of the 
controversy the anti-Treatyites argued that Document 
No. 2 was a device which would prevent an Anglo-Irish 
war, and Mr. de Valera in a private session of the Dail 
claimed it as a merit that he had done as much as any 
man “to batter down the wall of the isolated Republic.” 
Document No. 2 has long since been scrapped ; the isolated 
Republic is the fixed Irregular demand; and the new 
policy is apparently to intensify the horrors of civil conflict 
in a fashion which will induce the average man to regard 
war with Great Britain as a desirable alternative. 

It is interesting to analyse the special pleading by which 
the extremists seek to justify their position. Briefly, 
they proclaim that the June elections had no bearing on the 
. ty. The issue, they contend, was the creation of a 
Coalition Government under the Collins—de Valera pact 





to ensure stable conditions pending the submission of the 
Treaty to a vote taken after the passing of a measure of 
adult suffrage. By lumping together the 58 Treatyites 
returned on the National Panel with the 36 anti-Treatyites 
they claim that the country by an overwhelming majority 
gave a vote for an Irish peace which the Executive has 
illegally used as a mandate for an Irish war. The argument, 
if not convincing, is decidedly ingenious. But when the 
matter is pushed farther and the opposition is asked to 
accept a direct vote on the Treaty, the answer is a flat 
refusal. The Republic is in being, and so long as any 
minority, however small, adheres to it, this minority has 
the right not only to override the wishes of the majority, 
but to coerce them by force of arms. According to its 
devotees, power to establish the Republic was given by the 
vote of the people in the General Election of 1918, but at 
no other General Election can this decision be revised. The 
theory by which this perversion of Parliamentary govern- 
ment is justified is that the setting-up of a Republic repre- 
sents the permanent and traditional will of the nation, 
whereas all attempts to recede from this position are made 
under duress and consequently have no binding force. 

Needless to say this tissue of absurdities does not impress 
the Irish people. But that it should be put forward as the 
fine flower of idealism has gone far to complete popular 
disillusionment with the doctrines that have dominated 
political discussion in Ireland since 1916. The average man 
sees that those who preach most loudly the gospel of sacrifice 
decline to make any sacrifice of prejudice or pride upon 
the shrine of national unity. He knows by grim experience 
that, while the so-called champions of idealism posture 
and parade in picturesque attitudes, he is the victim upon 
whom the brunt of the suffering falls ; and it is little wonder 
that men, confronted with bankruptcy and ruin by the 
Irregular campaign of sabotage, are muttering in fierce 
derision Terence MacSwiney’s phrase: “ Victory is not 
to those who can inflict most, but to those who can endure 
most.” It was inevitable that there should be a reaction 
from the passionate enthusiasm that nerved the nation to 
carry on the last struggle with England ; but if this reaction 
takes the form of a bitter and barren cynicism such as 
Ireland has experienced more than once in living memory, 
the responsibility will rest with men who, with the watch- 
words of spirituality and sacrifice upon their lips, are 
striving to enforce a policy that, if it succeeded, would make 
freedom the badge of a tyranny more repellent and intoler- 
able than that which the nation struggled for centuries to 
break. 


THE HOME OF THE LEAGUE 


NE might with some reason parody the famous 
() saying of Talleyrand about Austria and say that, 
if Switzerland had not existed, it would have had 

to be invented to provide a home for the League of Nations. 
That is not, I understand, the unanimous opinion of the 
staffs of the Secretariat and the International Labour Office, 
some of whom would prefer to be nearer Piccadilly or the 
Folies Bergére. It is said that even some members of the 
Council find Geneva too dull and complain, like the gentle- 
man who had regularised a long-standing liaison, that they 
have nowhere to spend their evenings. I suspect that the 
supposed dulness of Geneva is at the bottom of the talk 
about moving the seat of the League elsewhere. Reasons of 
economy are alleged for a change, and it is true that the 
Swiss postage is the dearest in the world, that Swiss railway 
fares are now excessively high, and that paper and printing 
are exorbitantly expensive. The general cost of living at 
Geneva, although protection and restrictions of imports 
make it much higher than it need be, is not, however, any 
higher than in Paris (in gold francs)—perhaps it is rather 
lower. Moreover, it is declining in Geneva, and not in 
Paris. In the Haute-Savoie and the Pays de Gex two 
French francs go no further than a Swiss franc in Geneva, 
B 2 
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and sometimes not so far. London is no doubt cheaper 
than Geneva, but London has always been the cheapest 
capital in Europe. 

But, even if the League would save more money by moving 
from Geneva than in fact it would, that consideration is 
completely outweighed by the strong political reasons for 
remaining. The seat of the League must be in a neutral 
country where there is no risk of its communications being 
cut in the event of war. If there were no neutral country, 
it would, it seems to me, be necessary to neutralise a piece 
of territory for the purpose. Whether Geneva was the 
best place to choose in Switzerland is another matter. 
Geographically, no doubt, Basle or Zurich, or even Berne, 
would be a more convenient centre. But Geneva has certain 
international traditions, and, since it has been chosen, there 
do not seem to be adequate reasons for a change. The 
Secretariat is admirably housed in a building belonging to 
the League, and the Swiss Federal Government has 
generously offered to present a site close to the Secretariat 
to the International Labour Office, whose present premises 
are inadequate and inconveniently situated. The Assembly 
would do well to accept the offer and to build on the site a 
hall for its own sessions and those of the International 
Labour Conference, as well as offices for the Labour 
Organisation. 

For my part I do not find Geneva dull, unless dulness is 
synonymous with quiet. It is a reposeful place and easy 
to work in. A feminine correspondent of a certain London 
paper said last year that Geneva afforded more oppor- 
tunities for vice than any other town in Europe, and even, 
if I remember rightly, suggested that it had been chosen 
on that account as the seat of the League. If anybody has 
been led by this lurid description to pay a visit to Geneva, 
he must have been sadly disappointed. Never have I lived 
in a more well-conducted town. The wildest dissipation 
of most of its inhabitants is a concert, a cinema, or a café. 
The Genevese are passionately fond of music. The smallest 
café has music of some sort or an apology for it, and some 
of the important ones have really excellent orchestras, which 
often play classical music. Several times a week in the 
summer there are orchestral concerts in the Jardin Anglais, 
or in one or other of the numerous parks, most of which 
have been bequeathed to the town by the citizens whose 
private grounds they formerly were. In the winter there 
are first-rate concerts in public halls. And the Genevese 
invariably sing when they are happy, even when they are 
also quite sober. They sing in parts, too, and uncommonly 
well. A singing people is fundamentally sound, and the 
Swiss are a congenial friendly folk, whose qualities are not 
always sufficiently appreciated. One of them is honesty. 
The standard of honesty is higher in Switzerland than in 
any country that I know, although the Swiss are eminently 
businesslike. 

Geneva is a very cosmopolitan town; more than a third 
of its 150,000 inhabitants are foreigners. Perhaps that is 
what gives it its air of a little capital. It is much less 
provincial than Basle, or even Zurich, which is a good deal 
larger. And how beautiful it is! Its situation is almost 
ideal. It is surrounded by mountains, but they are far 
enough off not to be depressing and the nearest are not 
high enough to be alarming. Geneva, combining as it does 
most of the advantages of a great town with all those of the 
country, has almost realised Marx’s and Kropotkin’s idea] 
of suppressing the distinction between town and country. 

The allegiance that Geneva once gave to Calvin alone 
has been divided since the eighteenth century between him 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. An allegiance so divided is not 
easy, although to be sure Calvin and Rousseau had in 
common a profoundly religious spirit. Perhaps in these 
later days another influence has disputed theirs. Ferney 
is only just across the French frontier, half an hour’s tram 
ride from Geneva—Ferney-Voltaire as it now proudly calls 
itself. On the monument of the Reformation in the 
Promenade des Bastions—one of the finest achievements 





of modern French sculpture—stands the severe and for- 
bidding figure of Calvin, much more than life-size. On the 
island that bears his name Jean-Jacques sits and looks out 
over the lake. And in the market-place at Ferney Voltaire 
smiles with a benign and tolerant cynicism at them both, 
Perhaps he is thinking of the stone that marks the spot 
where Michel Servet was burned by Calvin, on which the 
Genevese, while atoning for the intolerance of their spiritual 
ancestor, attribute it to the spirit of his age and proclaim 
their fidelity to his principles. Yet it was the age of Erasmus, 
and the spirit of the Renaissance was not intolerant. We 
have had recent reminders that fanaticism is the same in 
all ages and all countries, whether it be Christian or Moham- 
medan, Catholic or Protestant, Conservative or Communist. 
It was at Ferney that once lived the man who could write 
to an opponent : “ I wholly disagree with what you say and 
will defend to the death your right to say it.” 

I am afraid that, if Calvin were alive now and had the 
power, he would burn a good many of the Genevese. The 
number of really orthodox Calvinists in Geneva must be 
small. There are indeed as many Catholics as Protestants 
in the canton, but they are nearly all foreigners or immi- 
grants from the Catholic cantons. That is shown by the 
fact that the Catholic political party—‘* Independent ” it 
is called—is weak. Calvinism is the religion of the State, 
and as such highly respectable, but it has very little influence 
on the lives of the Genevese, few of whom attend church 
except on special occasions, such as a wedding or a funeral. 
They are not in the least Puritanical, and Calvin would be 
horrified at the way in which they spend their Sundays. 
I am sure he would agree with the English lady corre- 
spondent already mentioned that Geneva is a home of vice. 
The Genevese are as fond of dancing as they are of music, 
and Sunday is the day on which they dance the most. 

Calvinism has no doubt left its mark on the Genevese 
character. Perhaps it accounts for the relatively small 
appreciation of the plastic arts, which may be an inherited 
tradition. There are fine private libraries and scientific 
collections in Geneva, but no fine collections of pictures. 
There are, however, a great many painters and sculptors, 
including some of considerable talent, but they usually 
end in leaving Geneva for Paris or elsewhere, unless they 
can succeed in forming a foreign connection. 

The old Genevese stock—the “ families ”—who live for 
the most part in the beautiful old houses of the Rue des 
Granges, overlooking the Bastions, or in other streets of the 
old city, are mainly the descendants of French or Italian 
Protestant refugees of the sixteenth century. They have a 
very marked type of their own, but, on the whole, they are 
more like the English than the French. They are reserved, 
rather cold in their manner with strangers, far from 
emotional, upright in their dealings, and very public- 
spirited. Genevese social usages are more French than 
English, but unmarried girls have for a long time had much 
more freedom than in France, although not quite so much 
as in England. Wealthy Genevese families live much 
more simply than do people with the same incomes in 
France or England, and they abhor ostentation. Two 
things, however, are necessary to an established social 
position—a house in the country and an euvre. The 
country house is often only two or three miles outside the 
town. Most of the “ first families,” as they would be called 
in America, are more or less connected with banking, which 
is the principal industry of Geneva. Never have I seen so 
many banks in a town of the same size. It is, of course, 
one of the principal financial centres of Europe. 

Like the French, the Genevese “ families ” are exclusive, 
and do not easily open their doors to foreigners. This is 
partly self-defence. In a cosmopolitan place like Geneva a 
good many of the foreign residents are persons for whom 
their native country has for some reason become uncom- 
fortable. The reasons often have been and are political 
and quite honourable, but that is not always so, 
Genevese that have opened their arms to foreigners hav¢ 
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sometimes been disillusioned. This exclusiveness has pre- 
vented any very close relations between the Genevese and 
the many foreigners who have been brought to Geneva by 
the League of Nations. The majority of the latter mix 
little, if at all, in Genevese society. There have, perhaps, 
been faults on both sides. An International Club has now 
been started with some success in the hope of bringing the 
Genevese and the foreigners together, but it is not likely to 
be patronised much by the Genevese “ families,” if only 
because it is open to both sexes. For Geneva is one of the 
most anti-feminist places there is. There was recently a 
plebiscite on women’s suffrage. More than half the 
electors did not take the trouble to vote, but there was an 
overwhelming majority against the proposal. In that 
regard Genevese men are for the most part strangely old- 
fashioned. They believe that “ the woman’s place is the 
home.” 

Indeed, one of the weaknesses of the Genevese is that, 
like the French, they are so proud of their past that they 
forget that the world moves. Just as the French too often 
content themselves with having made the Revolution and 
imagine that nothing more remains to be done, so_ the 
Genevese too often content themselves with having been 
advanced a long time ago, and imagine that they are 
advanced still. This is true chiefly of the bourgeoisie. 
Socialism is very strong among the workmen, and the pre- 
dominant political tendency of Geneva is towards the Left. 
A coalition of the Conservative and Catholic parties has 
been in power for some years, but it owes its position to 
divisions among its opponents and has not really a majority. 
The result of the recent municipal election, when the 
Socialists and Radicals had a working understanding, 
suggests that the term of office of the Coalition is drawing 
near its end. On the question of feminism, however, no 
change is likely in the near future. Although the Socialist 
party officially declared for women’s suffrage before the 
recent plebiscite, the poll showed that the rank and file of 
the party could not be got to vote for it. This attitude 
towards women may be another relic of Calvinism. Calvin 
no doubt considered them to be dangerous animals. 

Genevese opinion should not be judged by that of the 
Genevese press, which is for the most part at present 
strangely out of touch with it. The principal Genevese 
papers support French Nationalist policy, in spite of its 
disastrous effect on Switzerland, where unemployment is 
relatively almost as bad as in England. A certain type of 
Genevese prides himself on being more French than the 
French by a sort of snobisme, but the general opinion of 
Geneva was rather expressed by a man who a fortnight ago 
at a newspaper kiosque pointed to a paper called La Suisse 
and said : “ It ought to be called La France.” 

Geneva, Sept. Ist, 1922. Ropert DELL. 


THE PURSUIT OF PEDIGREE 
STOCK 


HAT agriculture is in the doldrums may be admitted, 
that it will remain there for some time is gravely 
to be feared. The harvest opened badly in the 

South. On farm after farm one may see promising crops 
that have “lodged ” under the influence of the wind and 
the rain. This means, of course, very expensive harvesting. 
Either it will only be possible to use the self-binder in one 
direction, so that a field takes nearly twice the time to 
cut, or it will be necessary to resort to the scythes, because 
no cutting machinery is of any use. Ripening has been 
very uneven. There are rumours from one and the same 
district of very good and very indifferent corn crops, and 
coupled with the rumours a report that the price will come 
down with a run because many farmers will be compelled 
to throw their corn on the market so soon as it is harvested ; 
the res angusta domi prevails in farmland. These, after 


all, are the normal incidents of tillage farming in England. 
A far greater menace to the small farmer and the small 
holder is the spurious boom in pedigree stock. 

The export trade in pedigree animals is worth from five 
to six million pounds a year. The ordinary trade in 
farm animals and their produce is in all probability 
nearly one hundred times as much, but of late years a 
deliberate effort has been made to develop pedigree at the 
expense of utility. The best that we can rear is exported. 
The second best is sold to simple folk at home, the people 
our American friends call “suckers.” The result is that, 
in a little while, our overseas Dominions and the States of 
South America will have the best, and the rank and file 
on the English farms will have the rest, because so far- 
reaching is the exploitation of pedigree stock that men who 
a few years ago would have relied entirely on their own 
judgment in the selection of store animals are yielding 
to the inducement of having something of known parentage. 
Some men feel that they receive a cachet if their beasts 
are rather better bred than themselves. 

Not long ago I was looking at the dairy herd of a farmer 
who has both utility and pedigree cows, and I remarked to 
his factor that of the two the utility seemed the better. 
“They are better milkers,” admitted the factor rather 
reluctantly, “ but then, of course, they are not worth nearly 
so much money.” What he meant was that the average 
buyer would have paid more for heifers from the pedigree 
herd, and consequently, one may add, would have made a 
bad bargain. The question of inherited virtues is one about 
which too much is taken for granted. There is a rumour 
that American scientists who have been studying the trans- 
mission of qualifications on the farm have come to the 
conclusion that in some 50 per cent. of cases these qualities 
are not transmitted. It does not follow apparently that 
because one type of animal can give its qualities to offspring 
another type does so with equal readiness. 

The whole effort of the pedigree breeders is, of course, 
to keep up prices, and this is a work that cannot or at least 
is not always carried out with strict regard to the promptings 
of the moral sense. One hears, under the rose, of cases where 
pedigree breeders agree to bid to fantastic figures for each 
other’s animals, and in some of these cases the money 
does not change hands. For example, if A should decide 
to purchase an animal from B, and B to purchase an animal 
from A, there is nothing to prevent the price of the two 
animals being put up at the auction to a fantastic figure 
after the real price has been determined, and it is very good 
for trade. It would be dangerous to go too far into details, 
but these things have happened and will continue to happen 
where unscrupulous men are concerned, to the great annoy- 
ance of the breeders who would never stoop to such unworthy 
means, though in a sense they derive benefit from them. I 
have known cases where a good mare and a bad mare have 
foaled at the same time, and the indifferent foal has been 
given to the good mother and sold as her offspring, the good 
foal being kept. I have known of utility pigs of certain 
breeds bought by owners of herds and becoming pedigree 
animals shortly after they reached their new home. 

There is one fact that the average buyer seems quite 
unable to grasp, and it is that the general public will always 
tend to buy at headquarters. If Mr. Smith has the premier 
herd of, better say, Shorthorns, and Mr. Brown buys one 
of his best bull calves and a couple of unrelated heifers, 
he will not be able to sell their progeny as Mr. Smith can 
sell his, because Mr. Smith is probably a large advertiser 
and exhibitor, so that he is well known. Mr. Brown is 
and must remain merely a person who thought to indulge 
in a harmless hobby with a view to subsequent profit, and 
he will find that there is only a small profit for him in any 
event. The pedigree business is expert throughout. 

Some may think that the average farmer who can 
afford to buy pedigree stock can be left to look after himself, 
and apart from the fact that it is not good for the farming 
community to pay a heavy tribute to the big breeders, this 
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position is sound. But when we get down to the ranks of 
the small holders—and there are some quarter of a million 
of them in the country—their reliance upon pedigree and the 
price they have to pay for it are very serious matters. Few 
people realise that the beginner who wishes to possess a 
flock of pedigree birds may be asked to pay ten guineas for 
a fowl (this indeed is no uncommon price), while pullets at 
several guineas are a common-place. The actual value 
of these birds in any country market is probably somewhere 
well under a pound, but those who buy them believe quite 
sincerely that so soon as they have the famous X.Y.Z. strain 
their future as poultry farmers is assured. Nothing of the 
kind happens. When the small holder sends his pedigree 
pigs, his pedigree goats or his pedigree poultry into the market 
he finds that the most he can get is their value as utility 
animals, while, if the market ring is operating and he is 
not aware of its little habits, he is quite certain to get 
considerably less than that. 

I was talking the other day to a lady who worked on a 
farm where a herd of pedigree goats was kept. Their 
milk records were very satisfactory, and from time to time 
large prices were paid. In the course of conversation the 
lady remarked that none of the goats’ milk was ever used, 
** it was all given back to the goats.” In other words, the 
yield was entirely artificial, and if the ordinary purchaser 
hoped to obtain an equivalent when the animal passed 
into his care, he was doomed to disappointment and would 
be left with the uneasy feeling that he did not really know 
how to look after valuable stock. 

There is no real excuse for the boom in pedigree animals. 
The good horse, cow, pig, sheep, goat or fowl have their 
points, and these points are not difficult to learn. Once 
the farmer or small holder has mastered them, he can select 
his animals with far more safety than he will find in de- 
pendence upon ancestry. Where cows are concerned, milk 
recording, which has now become the general practice of 
intelligent dairy farmers, has put the pedigree animals out 
of court, because the test that is applied is the practical 
one, the only one that is of commercial value. Most of us 
have known of pedigree cows that were only fit to be 
fattened for the butcher, and of utility animals that were 
not only highly productive but could command very con- 
siderable prices so soon as their achievement was on record. 

What agriculture wants just now is some principle of 
recording where other animals are concerned. If this 
could be devised stock could be judged on its merits, and 
if people cared to pay high prices for definite achievement 
they would undoubtedly incur a very minimum of risk. 
At present every class of agriculturist, large and small, is 
suffering more or less from the pedigree imposition, because 
apart from the question of pride it appeals to his weakness 
—sometime to his greed. He thinks that if he will 
pay a large sum for a few animals he can recover still larger 
sums for their progeny, and although there are plenty of 
men who have tried, failed and turned to wiser courses, 
there are still more who have not yet learned their lesson, 
and they keep the business going, to the great advantage of 
those most directly concerned. 

In the meantime we have the very definite possibility, if 
not a distinct prospect, that when store cattle can be 
admitted to this country, some of those who have been 
buyers in the past few years will appear as sellers, and will 
begin to play upon us the game we have practised so merrily 
and profitably for several years past. The only advantage 
of such a development would come if it brought about the 
true reductio ad absurdum, and led men to study the points 
of farm stock, and to buy in accordance with the teachings 
that these offer without any reference to the family tree. 
We want milk from cows and beef from steers, abundance of 
pork and progeny from pigs, eggs from hens. Pedigree 
stock may give us these things, but if we will choose wisely, 
we can get them without the aid of the highly born. These 


are simple truths, but they have been forgotten of late. 
Ss. L. B. 





—— 


NO ONE KNOWS 


HEN weread of a mining disaster, such as that which 
occurred at Whitehaven this week, few of us are 
definitely aware of anything except that a horrible 

tragedy has happened. The headlines tell us no more than 
this; the descriptive reports tell us no more. They leave 
us gazing at a curtain that will never rise to enable us to 
see the tragedy itself. We are like the people who walk 
past a house in which something tragic has happened and 
who are content to gaze at the housefront as though it 
might suddenly reveal the secret thing behind. We take 
up Thursday’s paper, and we read the headings—‘“ No 
Survivors from Whitehaven Disaster”; ‘“ Thirty-nine 
Victims”: “Fine Rescue Efforts.” How cold, how 
uncommunicative they are! They tell us all the facts 
except one. They tell us everything except what it felt 
like to be choked or scorched or crushed to death in a coal- 
mine. No man has ever told us that. No man can ever 
tell us. Even if one of the victims had been recovered at 
the point of death, he could probably have told us little 
more than the newspapers. He might have thrown some 
light on the origin of the explosion or on the sequence of 
events that followed it. He could not have admitted us 
into the secrets of his being so that we should have known 
exactly what he suffered and have shared his sufferings 
with him. One man, a drifter, who was working in another 
district of the pit, escaped, and what can he tell us? He 
stated, according to the Daily Telegraph, “* that he was 
sitting down to eat his ‘ bait,’ when the explosion occurred 
about a mile away. It was a tremendous ‘ biff.’ The air 
seemed to stop circulating instantly, and then the place 
began to fill with smoke and dust, which speedily grew 
denser, and rendered men faint and dizzy.” And so on, 
till the men fled for their lives, and arrived at the shaft 
“* dazed, shaken, and exhausted.” Here, too, is a curtain 
at which we gaze with interest, but it is only the curtain, 
not the tragedy. The tragedy itself eludes us. We may 
imagine it, or, if we are caught in an explosion, may ex- 
perience it. We shall never learn about it from another 
human being. It was the same with the sinking of the 
Titanic. One could give oneself a nightmare as one thought 
of the huge monster plunging into the depths of the sea with 
hundreds of human beings uttering a last wail of despair. 
But we do not know how a single person who was drowned 
felt in face of the disaster. The numbers of the drowned 
horrified us more than the thought of what any one of them 
may have suffered. We imagined all their sufferings added 
together so as to make one suffering which could be experi- 
enced by a single human being. This is, however, an 
outsider’s view. It is doubtful if the ordinary man suffers 
more in a disaster involving a thousand of his fellow-creatures 
than in a disaster that affects no one but himself. 
Numbers, indeed, do not move the imagination, except 
superficially. We can turn the pages of a dictionary of 
dates, and read the list of the great battles of the world 
with the numbers supposed to have been killed in each. 
They touch us scarcely more than a page of railway 
statistics. An occasional figure may make us pause because 
it is greater than the other figures. Our curiosity is roused 
by the hugeness of the Persian host that went out against 
Greece, and by the enormousness of the casualty-list in the 
Taiping rebellion. But nothing is here for tears. If we 
were reading about a plague of flies, our sympathies could 
scarcely be less profoundly stirred. All the Chinese who 
have ever perished in all the Chinese wars are no more to 
us than the tin soldiers with which we played in our child- 
hood. In our imaginations they all look exactly alike. 
They are like a recurring decimal in which one figure repeats 
itself endlessly. Yet if a Chinese poet wrote a four-line 
lyric about a soldier who fell in the Taiping rebellion, and 
whose dog mourned for him, we should suddenly begin to 
realise that the men who took part in the rebellion were 
not figures in statistics but were human beings like our- 
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selves. It is only in the individual that we can discover 
life corresponding to the life that exists in ourselves. The 
crowd cbscures the individual, and so, when we think of 
men in a crowd, we do not think of them with the same 
understanding or with the same emotional sympathy as 
when we think of a single human being. That is why 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin made so much more effective propaganda 
against negro slavery than any statistics of horrors could 
have done. The truth of the picture it gives has been 
challenged. That does not affect the point of the argument. 
What Uncle Tom’s Cabin did for the English-speaking world 
was to make the Negro slaves no longer a row of numbers 
but human beings with appetites, affections, capacities for 
gaiety, and capacities for suffering, not altogether unlike 
our own. Literature at its greatest, indeed, deals with the 
individual human being. It is only in its more superficial 
moments that it concentrates on the crowd. Zola was a 
master in the arrangement of a crowd, but he never could 
invent an individual who was worthy of the crowd. The 
crowd is of only minor interest to the great artist. Shake- 
speare could take the unimportant crowd at a Danish court 
and introduce into it a human being such as no other writer 
has been able to create against the crowded background 
of the Roman Empire. Literature may make use of the 
crowd as a decoration, but the crowd merely remains a 
decoration till the single human being emerges from it and 
reminds us of reality. The reason why histories of the 
recent war are so unreadable is that they deal not with men 
but with crowds. Each of those crowds consisted of men, 
each of whom had a whole world of life hidden in his bosom. 
An artist might reveal one of these worlds. The average 
historian ignores them all. He is curious about the problem 
of how a battle was won. He has no curiosity to spare for 
the problem of how a human being felt while winning the 
battle. Perhaps the average historian is wise. After all, 
we can discover for certain the number of troops engaged, 
their disposition, the tactics employed, the losses, and so 
forth ; but who can be sure of discovering how a single one 
of the soldiers felt? Many soldiers—some of them brilliant 
men of letters—have tried to tell us, but we doubt if the 
literature of the war has yet produced even one book which 
tells us enough about the secret world behind a soldier’s 
eyes and his ribs to interest human beings a thousand years 
hence. We often speak of the war as the greatest disaster 
in history, but how will it seem after a few centuries ? 
Unless a great artist can convey to us the thoughts and 
emotions and imaginings of a solitary man passing through it, 
it will gradually come to mean no more than a date and a 
round figure giving the numbers of the dead. It will stir 
men less than the small war in which Coriolanus fought 
against his fellow-citizens or the wretched local scrap in 
which Jonathan fell and David mourned for him. It is a 
strange fact that the world at present contains millions of 
men who fought in the war, and that not a single one of 
them can tell us how he felt in such a way as to enable us 
to share his experience. There has long been a conventional 
pretence in England that soldiers do not talk of their most 
awful experiences because there are things that should not 
be told. This, we fancy, is humbug. The reason why 
soldiers do not tell is that they cannot tell. One sometimes 
feels that they are as ignorant of what they have been 
through as is any outsider. ; 

After all, who can remember pain in such a way as to 
enable someone else to experience it in imagination? How 
many people can even describe pain at the moment they are 
suffering it in such a way as to convey a sense of it as it 
really is? Every man’s sufferings are a secret world which 
he cannot communicate—which, indeed, leave him dazed 
and bewildered and do not seem quite real even in his own 
memory. It is a very exceptional man—if, indeed, such a 
man exists—who can remember a toothache. He can 
remember that he had a toothache. But he cannot re- 
member it in the sense of being able to go through the 
experience in his imagination as intensely as he did in fact. 


A present toothache is an inferno ; a remembered toothache 
is merely a joke. It is so with nearly all physical pain 
when we have escaped from it. When once we are healthy, 
we can laugh at past accidents, operations and illnesses, 
just as, when once we are safe, we can laugh at past fears. 
It is as though the Christian Science theory of the unreality 
of pain had something in it. Pain certainly melts like an 
illusion, when once it has gone, leaving no traces compar- 
able to those that happiness leaves. Or it may be that the 
memory is an economist that will not burden itself with 
anything that does not make for profit or delight. 

There are exceptional men, of course, who are haunted 
for years by the horrors they have undergone. Some are 
driven mad, but they, like the rest, are unable to com- 
municate with us—to share with us the experiences that 
drove them mad. If they could but speak, they might 
be able to forget. But man is a dumb animal. He lives 
in solitary confinement with his own present and past 
experiences, and he can escape from his cell only through 
friendship or love or imaginative genius. The artist is a 
go-between between the man in one cell and the man in 
another. He enables a Plymouth Brother to understand 
a Spanish bull-fighter, and a drunkard to understand Jane 
Austen. The artist knows that there is some underlying 
unity of nature in human beings which would lead to mutual 
understanding if we could only communicate. He knows 
that the greater part of our happiness depends on our ability 
to communicate, and that the only human beings in whose 
presence we are happy are those in whose head or heart 
is a world that can communicate with the world in ours. 


Not that the communication of suffering has much to 
do with intimacy. Even if a man who had just escaped 
death in a mine explosion, or a tube fire, or a collision at 
sea, could describe all his sensations so accurately that he 
could enable us to pass through them as though we had 
experienced them ourselves, we should avoid him if he 
broached the subject too often. It is as though there were 
something in us that obstinately desires to ignore disaster. 
We may be vehemently interested in it for a time with a 
view to preventing other disasters of the same kind. But 
we prefer almost not to know about the darkest hours of 
suffering. As the sufferers themselves could not tell us, 
perhaps it is just as well. We have a sense of vague horror, 
as we read of the latest disaster, like the horror of being 
buried alive. But we do not know even what that is like, 
or whether nature may not provide some blessed anesthetic 
that makes the most appalling sufferings less agonising than 
we fear. 


Miscellany 
VILLE GAGNEE 


Fripay, APRIL 18TH, 1486. 


N Paris never was such confusion of mind, such 
I exhaustion of argument. It had gone on for twenty 
years, for twenty-one years, and you would have 
said that no man knew where he stood. For who was 
King? And where stood Burgundy? And what had 
come to them that had been Armagnac? Never was 
such a generation since the City was founded ! 

There are two currents in such turmoils. The young 
men and the fathers. Now, the younger men, those of 
thirty who could just remember the news of Agincourt 
and who, in their teens, had seen the great massacres 
when the Burgundians had retaken the city from the 
Armagnac, had lived all their lives under one king: the 
grandson of a King of France, the son of a daughter of 
France—but a King also of England and himself a child 
whom they hardly saw. Still, that was their King. Their 
priests, their notables, their magistrates, all the world 
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about them, took such a King for granted, and Burgundy, 
that great house which the populace of Paris had always 
loved to follow, still swore by such a King. The old men 
would some of them remember it as something of a usurpa- 
tion, but some of them as a restoration of good things ; for was 
not this new Kingship the work of Burgundy and the end 
of the hateful Armagnac? Was it not a true Parisian 
thing? 

All the great story of Joan, those intense two years, 
had not passed unheeded. The loud echoes of it had 
sounded through Paris on that memorable day when the 
armoured girl had fallen wounded in the fruitless assault 
upon the St. Honoré Gate. But not even that sharp sweep 
of reconquest could wholly shake the city. All the country 
round fell away from the Plantagenet to the Valois, but 
Paris was still Plantagenet. For nearly half a lifetime one 
state of things had endured, and after so many miserics 
it was well enough. 

But latterly there had come a change. For the people, 
and especially the young men, were telling each other 
that Burgundy was no longer friends with their boyish, 
weak and distant King, and at the same time had come 
a petty but significant alteration in the air of the city; 
something that the men of the time hardly noticed, some- 
thing of profound significance for posterity, was at work. 
The forces within the city were no longer of one kind. 
Even of the nobles, some were wholly foreign. The English 
tongue had arisen, and Willoughby, in command of the 
garrison, was of that tongue. The conqueror of Agincourt 
had spoken, thought and lived in French. It was as a 
man indistinguishable from their own nobles that he had 
ridden all the way down the narrow St. Martin’s Street, 
kissing the relics at the church doors when he made his 
entry into Paris all those years before. But even by his 
time the tide had turned in England. The Black Death 
had done its work before he was born. He himself could 
familiarly use the English language, and to all the lesser 
men about him it was native. Many nobles even could 
then speak no other. Now, after the working of a full 
seventeen years, the estrangement was more pronounced 
still, and the populace knew not when a patrol passed by 
at night whether its few men would chance to be men of 
like speech with themselves, or of alien tongue. 

And there was yet another matter, perhaps decisive of 
the issue that came, in part because a reliance upon Bur- 
gundy had made the populace seem secure for the young 
Plantagenet King, in part because the heavy drain of men 
in the losing campaign all around left few to spare for 
Paris. The garrison in arms under Willoughby was too 
small, hardly more than a battalion (as we say to-day) 
and a couple of squadrons. 

Already by the spring of the year the Regency of England 
and of France was troubled, and a month before Easter 
the citizens had been summoned to take oath individually 
in support of that treaty of Troyes by which the young 
King reigned. For his mother, a Princess of the blood 
royal of France, was dead. Very few refused to swear. 
All the great notables swore. The Bishop and the Abbots 
and the Prior of St. Martin, and the Chiefs of all the Courts 
of Justice and of the Exchequer, and all the Bar, and all 
the City Companies, and every priest and monk. It seemed 
a unanimity—though some few had taken advantage of 
the liberty to leave the town, if their allegiance was to 
him, the Valois, who called himself King of France outside 
the walls. 

Beneath that official surface the quarrel between the 
government at Westminster and Burgundy had changed 
the Parisian mind; and already, secretly, letters were 
passing from a little group of the liverymen of the city 
te Charles of Valois, the King who was reconquering his 
kingdom. They treated for amnesty; they assured (with 
too much assurance) the support of the populace in 
the street. 

So passed Easter. Arthur of Brittany, Count of Riche- 


mont, and Constable of France, received those letters and 
made his plan. No very great force accompanied him as 
he marched up northwards towards Paris through the 
night ; but from within the city there was nothing strong 
enough to meet him. There is a curious air of ease, sim- 
plicity and silence about that last revolution which suddenly 
slipped the great capital away from the hands of the Lan- 
castrian Plantagenet Kings of England. 

They had marched, I say, through the night. Riche- 
mont the Constable and Dunois with him—Dunois, who 
had been through all those battles with Joan and was 
now to see their last fruit fall ripe into his hands. 

It was the morning of Friday, the Friday after Easter, 
April 18th, 1436, just at dawn. The two flanking towers 
of St. Michael’s Gate, the southern gate of the city, stood 
clear in the new light, just before the rising of the sun. 
The grey of their old stones, and of their old slate pointed, 
conical roofs (for the new wall covered only the north of 
the city and in the south the old wall remained) was marked 
in every detail, and against the sky stood one man mounting 
guard upon the parapet. 

Henry of Villeblanche, a gentleman of Brittany, bore the 
white lilies, the banner of the Valois, by the Constable’s 
side. Him did Richemont send forward to challenge the 
guard, and to him, that lonely man upon the parapet, 
gave the simple answer: ‘ Not this gate, the next.” Such 
was the mood of the garrison. The commander rode 
round, certain that none would challenge. He came to 
St. James’s Gate, little more than a bowshot away to the 
east; the postern was opened to him. He sent through 
a handful of his men; the men of the Guard looked on 
neither aiding nor resisting. The newcomers broke the 
links of the drawbridge chain, and the heavy gangway 
came down with a clang, bridging the ditch. Across it 
rode at once the Constable and Dunois, then Philip of 
Ternaut, the fourth a plain knight, Simon of Lallain, and, 
behind them, their little force of men-at-arms and grooms, 
hardly two thousand all told, filed under the dark ogive 
pointed archway and on into the city street, which pointed 
with its old Roman straightness right down the hill to the 
island. As they so rode, L’Isle-Adam, the Marshal, climbed 
up the winding stair behind the guard room to the top 
of the gate, carrying with him the flag of the Lilies, the 
flag of the Valois. He ran it up in the growing morning 
light, and cried out “Ville Gagnée!”” Never was there an 
odder capture of any walled strong city famous in the world. 

The troop of horse went on down the hill and through 
the streets in turn to the island, to the Cathedral, to the 
Town Hall, to the Market ; the townsmen were just astir ; 
few took heed. The Constable, he and his men, rode back 
to the Cathedral again, Notre Dame, and, leaving the 
horses outside four to a groom, they dismounted in their 
full armour and heard the early morning Mass all together, 
and the Canons who had so recently sworn for the rival 
King received them. But as the priests offered food, after 
the Mass, the Constable answered: “I hold the custom 
of fasting on a Friday and I shall eat nothing.” As they 
came out from the great church the alarm was already 
raised. The little garrison was afoot, and Willoughby at 
the head of it raised the official part of the city. No one 
knew at that hour what would follow. All was still 
in doubt. 

It was the populace, not the two opposing troops, which 
took the shock. It rose in a sudden tide, turned by we 
know not what preparatory workings of the last few weeks, 
or perhaps by a gusty mood. A group of unarmed men, 
running up to the Northern Gate, seized the cannon there, 
four or five small pieces, turned them down the street, and 
just as they did so, saw Willoughby coming up with his 
little column of horse and foot. A volley of round shot 
pulled up Willoughby with some loss and turned him back. 

The official world failed to raise a force. The leaders of 
the merchants, the greater lawyers coming into the strect, 
and shouting for King Henry, the bishops themselves, two 
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of whom had begun to harangue, all failed, and the mob 
growing greater street by street, shut off the issues with 
chains and ran to attack Willoughby’s men at arms with 
anything that came to hand. That soldier kept his small 
troop well together, and through the increasing flood made 
eastward down St. Anthony’s Street to the Bastille. He 
had hardly 1,200 men with him, whether of the French or 
of the English speaking sort, all told. He shut himself up 
in the Bastille, having saved his command. There he 
awaited terms. 

The Constable at once organised the city: put garrisons 
to all the gates, had convoys of wheat brought in, and a 
market opened at once; put men of his own at the Town 
Hall and over the City Companies, strongly holding all that 
merchant class, which was the foundation of the Lancas- 
trian power ; had proclaimed the decree of his master, the 
French King, Charles, a decree of general amnesty and, all 
the Saturday, organised the city and brought it to order. 
On Sunday, the 15th, he prepared to established his lines 
round the Bastille with troops whom he had sent for from 
the neighbouring garrisons outside the town. Willoughby 
asked for terms and generous terms were granted. The 
Council round the Constable demanded that the Bastille be 
handed over to Ternaut; as for Willoughby himself and his 
men and his civilian notables they should be convoyed 
safely, not through the now hostile streets, but round by 
the north, outside the new city wall. 

As they passed the men from the wall insulted them. and 
particularly that Bishop of Therouenne, who had been 
chancellor for the late Government, to whom they called 
out: “ Ah, the Fox, the Fox!” But he grumbled, not at 
the insult, but at the loss of his jewels, and no man heeded 
him. Just behind the Louvre, where the city wall ended at 
the water, and where the foot-bridge runs to-day across the 
river, they embarked that little force to go down the Seine 
to Rouen, honorably enough, and so ended the crown of the 
Plantagenets in Paris. HiILarreE BELLoc. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PROBLEM 
PLAY 


T was a happy thought of the Everyman Theatre to 
revive Mr. Shaw’s earliest play and to provide the 
younger generation of his admirers with their first 

opportunity of seeing this interesting piece. It should have 
been a thrilling experience for the first-night audience in 
1892 to see the curtain go up on a new English play by 
an author with a genius for the theatre. Such an experience 
had been unknown since the days of Sheridan, perhaps since 
the days of Goldsmith. The first act of Widowers’ Houses 
is a marvellous achievement for a beginner, who was, in 
the author’s words, “‘ once younger than you would suppose 
from my present appearance.”’ But this, curiously enough, 
is not the aspect of the matter, which seems to interest 
Mr. Shaw, who boasts that “ the Socialists and Independents 
applauded me furiously on principle, and the ordinary 
play-going first-nighters hooted me frantically on the 
same ground.” The Socialists and Independents were as 
far off the rails as the stupid first-nighters, and their various 
stupidities give the keynote to the weakness of the play. 
Widowers’ Houses is a “ problem-play,” and a “ problem- 
play ” is not generally more satisfactory than a “ problem- 
picture.” A really good problem, such as that propounded 
in Widowers’ Houses, admits of no solution, whereas some 
sort of dénouement is essential to the theatre. Mr. Shaw’s 
compromise, by which everybody drops their principles and 
decides to bilk the L.C.C., is perfectly true to life but 
theatrically ineffective, and obviously put in to finish 
off the thing somehow. The play proper inevitably ends 
with the emotional situation caused by the realisation 
of the problem in the minds of the characters. In his 
preface to Widowers’ Houses, Mr. Shaw showers a particular 


tenderness on that unsatisfactory masterpiece, Measure 
for Measure. Perhaps he saw in Shakespeare a comrade 
in misfortune. The dramatic difficulty is the same, the 
problem even more terrible, and Shakespeare, less conscience- 
stricken, less nineteenth-century than Mr. Shaw, escapes 
lightheartedly from the impasse he has gratuitously created 
by the expedient of conventional marriages and the intro- 
duction of some of the greatest comic characters in literature, 
Barnardine, Abhorson and the Clowne. Mr. Shaw, too, 
offers us, “The head of Ragozine for Claudio’s” in the 
shape of an amusing “ attraction ” scene, the first of a long 
“line of royal kings.” It is brilliantly written, but has, 
unhappily, nothing whatever to do with the play, and is 
patently inserted to cover up a bathos. 

The weakness of Widowers’ Houses is, unfortunately, 
the weakness of Mr. Shaw’s whole artistic career. He 
complains, again in his delightful preface, that people were 
always asking him to stop being serious. Thirty years 
afterwards we find ourselves making the same request. 
After all, it is not disgraceful to be an author of comedies, 
and few people have been more deeply endowed than he with 
the genius of the theatre. ‘ Not that I lacked the dramatic 
gift,” he writes. “So far as that is concerned, I have 
encountered no limit but my own laziness to my power 
of conjuring up my imaginary people in imaginary places and 
finding pretexts for theatrical scenes between them.” 
How true! What a rare and priceless gift! And how all 
too infrequently has Mr. Shaw put these gifts to full 
advantage! For the problems of politics are terrible but 
passing. That is to say, future generations will be tortured 
by new doubts. Art alone’is eternal, and the plays of Ben 
Jonson and Congreve are as exciting to-day as on the 
morning of their production. Poetry is the only wear 
for “‘ serious” drama, and Mr. Shaw, unlike most human 
beings, has the honesty and sense to know he is not a poet. 
Discussion on our present discontents is no substitute» 
and the successors of Ibsen can be as boring as his pre- 
decessors. Still, Mr. Shaw has never become a Zola, and 
hence it is always a pleasure to see one of his plays, and 
Londoners should be particularly grateful to a company 
energetic and intelligent enough to dig up one of his less- 
frequently-acted pieces. 

The members of the Everyman company are rapidly 
getting accustomed to each other and to their theatre, 
and gave a most efficient performance. Mr. Bird was 
sympathetic and manly as Trench, and that was all the part 
allowed him to be. He is to be congratulated on rendering 
what is, apparently, one of the hardest of réles, that of an 
ordinary decent man with ordinary decent feelings. 
Generally, the audience shivers at the spectacle of a decent 
human being trying to be decent on the stage. Happily, 
it is unnecessary to go into this subject now, as the audience 
was never in danger of shivering at Mr. Bird. Mr. Milton 
Rosmer guyed, rather too frankly perhaps, the part of 
Mr. Cokane, the first of Mr. Shaw’s noble gallery of 
“humours.” It is doubtful if the author had conceived 
such a complete and priceless buffoon. The simple-minded 
Trench might have been bounced into thinking him a man 
of the world and an expert in tact. But such a thoroughly 
intelligent man as Mr. Lickcheese would surely have seen 
through his grotesque pretensions. Still Mr. Rosmer was 
so consistently and brilliantly amusing that it is ungracious 
tocavil. It is, perhaps, but another case of an actor altering 
and improving on the intentions of the author along the 
lines adumbrated by Mr. Shaw in his preface. 

Of Mr. Brember Wills’ Lickcheese there can be no two 
opinions. It was triumphant, and revealed Mr. Wills, 
at a single swoop, as one of the fine character actors in 
London. Mr. Scott put considerable colour into the tiny 
part of the waiter. He is evidently an actor of talent 
and it would be interesting to see him in a bigger part. 
All the company tried hard, and Widowers’ Houses will 


deserve all the success it may get. 
Francis BrrReELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE writings of Dean Church are not, I hope, in 
danger of being forgotten. I never see them 
mentioned in print, though now and again I meet 

someone who says “ Church’s tales from Homer are the 
only prose versions of Homer worth reading,” which is 
not quite true, but it implies praise of those books which 
is well deserved. Dean Church was a very good writer ; 
his mind was elegant, acute, exact and distinguished ; 
very few contemporary authors write even approximately 
as well. I have been reading his life of Bacon (Macmillan’s 
English Men of Letters series); it is an admirable book. 
Spedding’s great life of Bacon is too long to be undertaken 
by anyone who has not much leisure, and Dean Church’s 
biography is also fairer ; for Spedding by all accounts would 
admit no serious blemish in his hero, yet the philosopher 
in Bacon was sadly hampered by the courtier. Bruno 
crippled himself by entering into a monastery; Bacon by 
going to Court. He tried to unite two pursuits which in 
the early seventeenth century were the most apt to lead to 
an uneasy life; politics and philosophy. Taking this into 
consideration, Bacon was not, himself, particularly unfor- 
tunate. As Lord Balfour remarked when he unveiled the 
Bacon statue in Gray’s Inn, “‘ However low some may rate 
hereditary honours, everybody will, I think, admit that it 
is better to be made a viscount than to be burnt.” As a 
public man he was only disgraced, while his first patron 
Essex lost his head, and his second, Buckingham, died at 
the hands of an assassin. He spent his last years in seclusion, 
occupied with scientific pursuits, and it was an experiment 
which led to his death (1626). When unwell, he got out of 
his coach to stuff a dead duck with snow to test its effect 
as a preservative, so it may even be said that, in a fashion, 
he died the death he held most enviable—‘ to die in an 
earnest pursuit, which is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood, who, for the time, scarce feels the hurt.” He was 
also fortunate in that he believed that the future of humanity 
would be rich and glorious beyond all expectation. Lord 
Balfour’s address, republished in Essays Speculative and 
Political (Hodder and Stoughton), is an admirably central 
discourse. He discusses Bacon as a seer rather than as 
the founder of the empirical school of philosophy; and 
this is what Bacon saw. 


* * * 


“Train yourselves to understand the real subtlety of 
things, and you will learn to despise the fictitious and dis- 
putatious subtleties of words, and freeing yourselves from 
such follies, you will give yourselves to the task of facilitating 
—under the auspices of Divine compassion—the lawful 
wedlock between the mind and nature. Be not like the 
empiric ant, which merely collects; nor like the cobweb- 
weaving theorists, who do but spin webs from their own 
intestines ; but imitate the bees, which both collect and 
fashion. Against the ‘ Nought-beyond’ and the ancients, 
raise your cry of ‘ More-beyond.’ When they speak of 
the * Not-imitable-thunderbolt ’ let us reply that the thun- 
derbolt is imitable. Let the discovery of the new terrestrial 
world encourage you to expect the discovery of a new intel- 
lectual world. The fate of Alexander the Great will be ours. 
The conquests which his contemporaries thought marvellous, 
and likely to surpass the belief of posterity, were described 
by later writers as nothing more than the natural successes 
of one who justly dared to despise imaginary perils. Even 
so, our triumph (for we shall triumph) will be lightly esteemed 
by those who come after us; justly, when they compare 
our trifling gains with theirs; unjustly, if they attribute 
our victory to audacity rather than to humility, and to 
freedom from that fatal human pride whieh has lost us 
everything, and has hallowed the fluttering fancies of men, 


in place of the imprint stamped upon things by the Divine 
seal.” This magnificent passage might be read as a grace 


before a meeting of the British Association. 
* * * 


It was the eloquence and authority of Bacon which did 
much “to correct the insolent futility of these verbal 
disputants who thought they could impose upon nature 
their crude and hasty theories, born of unsifted observations, 
interpreted by an unbridled fancy” . . . “ There,” (said 
Lord Balfour of the passage just quoted) “ is the vision of 
man’s conquest over nature, seen in its fullness by none 
before him, and not, perhaps, by many since.” 

. * * 


The habit of mind against which Bacon inveighed was that 
which induced Sir Thomas Browne to discuss at some length 
why the legs of a badger were longer on one side of its 
body than on the other, without first even catching a badger 
to see if they were; the intellectus sibi permissus was the 
Object of Bacon’s contempt. We must aim at explaining 
Nature not at anticipating her. Incorrect anticipations 
he attributed to four sources. This is his famous doctrine 
of illusions or “‘ idols ” of the mind, which must be banished 
before we can become receptive of things as they really 
are. ; “ r 

The first kind of illusions are grounded in human nature, 
arising because we apprehend things in their relation 
to our own interests and passions (idola tribus); the second 
arise from the particular nature of the individual, his 
temperament, surroundings, reading; thus some men will 
be more interested in resemblances, some in differences, 
some in old things, some in new; these are illusions of 
the individual—idola specus Bacon called them—-since the 
individuality of every man is like a cave in which he dwells 
and from which he looks out at the universe. Then, there 
are the idola fori, the idols of the market-place, which are 
due to the influence of words on thought. Words acquire 
their meanings from the needs of practical life and by being 
casually exchanged; the distinctions they mark must be 
often rejected by the exact thinker. We have names for 
things which do not exist and lack them for things which 
do exist ; hence philosophy is apt to turn into a long verbal 
dispute. Finally there are idola theatri, deceptions which 
have arisen from dogmas of different schools. He calls 
them by that name because they are representations of 
imaginary worlds as unreal as those we see on the stage. 

* * * 


Unlike the other illusions these do not enter the mind 
imperceptibly ; men acquire them often only after much 
labour and study. When people read books they unfor- 
tunately compare them first with other books, and conse- 
quently the most preposterous theories gain credit at 
particular times because they embody conclusions which 
follow from books which preceded them. The absurdity 
of a system of philosophy passes unnoticed, though it may 
be obviously contradicted by the facts of life, because it is 
an ingenious variation on the last. Such is the history of 
philosophy. But recently philosophers have shown a 
tendency to be abashed by the success of the coral-insect 
methods of men of science as compared with their own. 
Some of them, notably Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. G. E. 
Moore, have made no attempt to make a final system. 
Their efforts have been directed to attempting to reach 
clarity in the analysis of certain concepts. It is from science 
rather than from ethics and religion that Mr. Russell draws 
inspiration. Nearly all philosophers have been dominated 
by two notions: the notion of a universe which is a unity, 
and the notion of good and evil. The man of science in his 
investigations pays no heed to either of them. Can the 
philosopher imitate him? Can he rid himself of ethical 
and religious preoccupations? Of course he can, but 
here’s the rub: the impulse to a is essentially 
a religious and ethical one; what the p on is really 
interested in is the nature of the universe and man's place 
in it. He may feel it is his duty to devote his thinking to 
clearing up particular points, but if he does so he will be 
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WITCHES: AN APPRECIATION 


The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. By Marcaret ALice Murray. 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 


This is an extraordinarily interesting defence of witches. 
Witches, it appears, have been maligned. They were, we are 
told, the preservers of the pre-Christian religion of Western 
Europe—a “ joyous religion” which must “have been quite 
incomprehensible to the gloomy Inquisitors and Reformers 
who suppressed it.” They worshipped Diana or a deity who 
was frequently so called, and for the sake of this deity endured 
the most terrible persecutions without flinching. ‘‘ The witches 
often went to the gibbet and the stake, glorifying their god 
and committing their souls into his keeping, with a firm belief 
that death was but the entrance to an eternal life in which 
they would never be parted from him. Fanatics and visionaries 
as many of them were, they resemble those Christian martyrs 
whom the witch-persecutors often held in the highest honour.” 
They were “ organised like Congregational Churches,” though 
they were extreme ritualists. Miss Murray thinks it is possible 
that the Witches’ Mass, in which the bread, wine and candles 
were black, was earlier in form than the Christian Mass and 
influenced it. Miss Murray, it will be seen, goes in for no half- 
measures in her rehabilitation of the religion of Diana. She 
adds an appendix in which she gives reasons for believing that 
Joan of Are was a member of the Dianic Cult, and she suggests 
that the reason why Joan chose Gilles de Rais, the prototype 
of Bluebeard, as her escort was that “she would naturally 
prefer those of her own faith,” for he, too, was of the faith of 
Diana and “rode a black horse, as also did Joan and the 
* Devils’ of later centuries.” So many Christian priests, says 
Miss Murray, were “ followers of the witch-religion that the 
Inquisitors of the sixteenth century were greatly exercised in 
their minds as to how to deal with the offenders.” 

This theory, which will offend some readers and amuse others, 
may or may not be true. I do not think that Miss Murray has 
proved it in her book. I fancy as good a case could be made 
out for the theory that the witches were heretics under pre- 
Christian religions as under Christianity. Whether this is so 
or not, Miss Murray has strung on her theory a remarkable 
series of facts about the witch-cult. She has brought together 
a mass of evidence about their assemblies, their organisation 
and their rites. As for the organisation, each district was 
independent, and the chief of the district was known as the 
“ Devil.” He had officers under him, who might be either 
men or women, and “the principal officer acted as clerk at 
the Sabbath and entered the witches’ reports in his book.” 
At times there appears to have been a chaplain. Mr. Gideon 
Penman, who had been a Presbyterian minister, was spoken of 
by the Devil as “‘ Mr. Gideon, my chaplain.” At Aberdeen a 
cloak-bearer to the Devil was appointed, and elsewhere we 
hear of a “ Devil’s piper.” Discipline seems to have been as 
severe as in most other churches. “* Sometimes,” says a seven- 
teenth-century treatise, “at their solemn assemblies the Devil 
commands that each tell what wickedness he hath committed, 
and, according to the heinousness and detestableness of it, he 
is honoured and respected with a general applause. Those, on 
the contrary, that have done no evil, are beaten and punished.”’ 
Beating appears to have been the usual punishment for the 
worst forms of sinlessness, while kissing the Devil’s back parts 
was a penance for minor offences. The Devil, however, could 
be human enough. On one occasion he asked Katharine Moore 
where her husband was that he had not come to the meeting, 
and, on being told that “there was a young bairn at home 
and that they could not both come,” let the matter drop. How 
kindly a Devil, again, they had at Forfar in 1661, when a young 
girl was presented for admission into the congregation! ‘ What 
shall I do with such a little bairn as she?” asked the Devil. 
He took her into his service, however, and called her “ his 
bonny bird.” Witches, it is said, dedicated their children to 
the Devil as soon as they were born. Adults, on the other hand, 
who desired admission had—in later times, at least—to sign a 
covenant with the Devil in their blood. In Somerset in 1664 
Elizabeth Style said that the Devil “ promised her money, and 
that she should live gallantly, and have the pleasure of the 
world for twelve years, if she would with her blood sign his 
paper, which was to give her soul to him.’ According to the 
popular belief, seven years was the usual term for which the 
Devil guaranteed the witch a good time in return for her soul, 

at the end of which period the Devil was supposed to kill his 
Votary.” Contracts, however, seem to have varied from place 
to place. We hear of a New England witch who made a seven- 
years’ agreement, she to serve the Devil for a year, and he to 


serve her for the other six. Ann Dryden, on the other hand, 
deposed at Newcastle-on-Tyne that she had a lease of the Devil 
for fifty years. But, whatever the term, the Devil always ended 
as master. 

Even so, Miss Murray continues to insist that the witch-cult 
is a religion of joy. She suggests, in this connection, that the 
name of the Witches’ Sabbath has no connection with the 
Hebrew Sabbath, but that it may be a derivative of s’ébattre— 
“to frolic”’—‘a very suitable description,” says Miss Murray, 
“of the joyous gaiety of the meetings.” As for the joyous 
gaiety, alas! one can find no trace of it in these pages, unless 
it be in such incidents as when in 1590 the North Berwick 
witches, at a special meeting called to plot the death of the 
king, “danced along the kirkyard, Giles Duncan playing the 
trump.” To dance through a churchyard to music played by 
a Scotsman on a Jew’s harp does not strike a modern reader 
as joyous gaiety at its most extreme. Nor can the Sacrament, 
at which the Abbé Guibourg, head of the Paris witches in 1679, 
“celebrated mass . . . over the body of a woman and with 
the blood of a child, sacrificed for the occasion, in the chalice.” 
have been an occasion such as would seem jolly to most of us 
to-day. This was the priest who sacrificed a child in order 
by witchcraft to win back the love of Louis XIV. for Madame 
de Montespan. 

One important fact Miss Murray’s book does establish. It 
shows that Miss Marie Corelli was right in dressing the Devil 
as an ordinary man. The Devil of the witches disguised himself 
at the great “ Sabbaths,” but he went about on ordinary 
occasions “dressed plainly in the costume of the period.” 
** When in ordinary clothes,” Miss Murray tells us, “ he was 
indistinguishable from any other man of his own rank or age, 
but the evidence suggests that he made himself known by 
some unusual gesture, by a password, or by some token carried 
on his person.” In some instances he wore a specially formed 
boot or shoe, which, Miss Murray suggests, may have been 
cleft like the modern “ hygienic” shoe. Another interesting 
fact about the Devil is that he was cold to the touch. This 
may have been an illusion due to the actual covering of leather 
or some other hard material which he wore. But even those 
whom he kissed were positive as to his coldness. At Forfar 
in 1661 Elspeth Alexander confessed that the Devil had kissed 
her and that it was “ane cold kisse,”” Katharine Porter declared 
that his hand was cold, while Isabel Smith, who also had had 
a kiss from him, said that “ his mouth and breath were cold.” 
That is probably the Devil's tragedy in all ages : he is essentially 
a cold person. 

Another interesting section of Miss Murray’s book is that in 
which she discusses the “ familiars”’ of witches. The domestic 
familiar was always a small animal fed on bread and milk and 
blood. Elizabeth Francis, who was tried at Chelmsford, for 
instance, had a white spotted cat called Satan which she fed 
on bread and milk and kept in a basket. Every time he did 
anything for her, she pricked herself and gave the cat a drop 
of her blood. An old Essex witch confessed that she had three 
spirits, “one like a cat, which she called Lightfoot, another 
like a toad, which she called Lunch, the third like a weasel, 
which she called Makeshift.’”’ The cat would kill kine, the weasel 
horses, while the toad would “ plague men in their bodies.” 
Joan Cooper admitted that she had three familiars, “ two like 
mouses, and the third like a frog; the names of the two like 
mouses are Jack, and the other Prickear, and the name of the 
third, like a frog, is Frog.” It was the custom of witches to 
give their familiars suck—at times, no doubt from that super- 
numerary nipple, which used to be thought the mark of a witch, 
but which modern investigation has found to exist in a con- 
siderable percentage of women and in a still more considerable 
percentage of men. Poor Anne Desborough, like many witches, 
allowed her familiars to suck her blood. They were two mice. 
“The bigger mouse she called Tib, and the lesser Joan. Tib 
told her that she must forsake God and Christ, and take them 
for her Gods, telling her that when she died they must have 
her soul, to all which she yielded.” As one reads the stories 
of these wretched creatures, one seems to be on the track, not 
of a great lost religion, but of a secret cult of abnormality, 
hysterical and joyless. You will probably find their counter- 
parts in modern Europe in night clubs and in various literary 
and artistic coteries. Miss Murray describes her book as “a 
study in anthropology.” It would be interesting to see what 
use a psychologist would make of the same materials. Mean- 
while, she is to be congratulated on having produced a fascinat- 
ing guide to the practices of witchcraft. Her book should 
be invaluable to romantic novelists. 


Rosert Lynp. 
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ISAAC ROSENBERG 


Poems. By Isaac RosenBerRG. Heinemann. 6s. 


Isaac Rosenberg was born in Bristol in 1890. A precocious, 
eager child even at his Stepney Board School, writing Byronesque 
poems and drawing with chalks on the pavement in his spare 
hours, then, as a reluctant apprentice to a Fleet Street firm, 
still struggling to evening Art Classes and writing verse at meal- 
times, he was fortunate at least in finding, as he grew up, apprecia- 
tion and assistance, which enabled him to attend the Slade 
School from 1911 to 1914. In 1915 he enlisted, and on April Ist, 
1918, he was killed in France, after four hated years of Army life 
which jangled and blunted his gift for poetry, though they never 
lessened that pathetic devotion to it, which lives through his 
unhappy letters to the end. 

If devotion sufficed, he would have done great things ; but the 
reader, encouraged in his expectations by Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
introductory memoir and by a certain quality in Rosenberg’s 
own quoted letters, may find with disappointment in the poems 
themselves not much fulfilment and only a fading promise. 
For the earlier pieces are certainly more attractive than the 
later. It is true that they are full of echoes; of Rossetti, for 
instance : 

What dread, dark seas and perilous 
Lie *twixt love’s silence and love’s speech? 


Of Blake: 
I saw the face of God to-day, 
I heard the music of His smile, 
And yet I was not far away, 
And yet in Paradise the while. 


Of the seventeenth century: 
If you are fire and I am fire, 
Who blows the flame apart, 
So that desire eludes desire, 
Around one central heart ? 


Of the sixteenth, even: 
Your body is a star 
Unto my thought ; 
But stars are not too far, 
And can be caught— 
Small pools their prisons are. 


But Echo is a deceiving nymph, and “there is imitation in the 
planting of cabbages,” and he was young. It would be absurd 
to damn such writing as “ unoriginal” ; what matters is that 
it is charming; less remarkable things have grown and are 
growing to a reputable age in anthologies. 

But the poems of Rosenberg’s war period show a change for 
the worse. As he grows and comes more under contemporary 
influence, as he struggles harder and harder to realise his own 
passionate ambition and the generous hope of those who had 
backed him, yet feels himself crushed and numbed by army life 
and the miseries of the front, his ear and his vision seem to grow 
blunter, his voice shriller and harsher and more strained in its 
effort to surmount the clangour of his day—until it snaps into 
sudden silence. In his own words: 

The streaming vigours of his blood erupting 
From his halt tongue are like an anger thrust 
Out of a madman’s piteous craving for 

A monstrous balked perfection. 


The change was, no doubt, partly due to the vampire-sucking 
of the war, the failing vitality felt in his later letters—‘ all 
through this winter I have felt most crotchety,” “‘ my memory, 
always weak, has become worse,” “ all I do is without energy 
and interest.”” But there were other causes, in himself, in his 
time. Mr. Binyon’s account of his painting, as now confounding 
its skill in the covetousness of tangled symbolisms, now sacri- 
ficing its own qualities in vain efforts after a more modern 
realism, applies exactly to his later verse. The Louse-Hunt 
is tiresome and The Dying Soldier ballad-doggerel : 

“They are gunpits,” he gasped. 
“Our men are at the guns. 

Water ... Water ... Oh, water 
For one of England’s dying sons.” 


Moses and The Unicorn, on the other hand, are fantastic 
without beauty, wild without strength, obscure without depth: 
(Moses speaks): “‘ Fire! Fire ! 
See in my brain 
What madmen have rushed through, 
And like a tornado 
Torn up the tight roots 
Of some dead universe ; 


—— 


The old clay is broken 

For a power to soak in and knit 
It all into tougher tissues 

To hold life.” 

Rosenberg’s idea of poetry as “ an interesting complexity of 
thought,” while it serves to describe some kinds of it, is a perilous 
guide for practice. To emulate Donne, or Fulke Greville even, 
by setting out to be complex is not much better than hoping to 
become a Beethoven by eschewing barbers. ‘“ Poets,” said 
Nietzsche, in this, as in other ways, often a poet himself, “‘ make 
their water muddy, that it may seem deep”; if so, the less 
poetsthey. Unfortunately Rosenberg, to take his own favourite 
image of the star in the puddle, became too lost in troubling the 
puddle, became less complex than perplexed, less subtle than 
incoherent. From his first letters one catches the ring of the 
Hebrew passion of the young Disraeli shouting in the teeth of 
the derisive Commons: “ Ay, sir, but the time will come when 
you will hear me”; but in reading his last verse one thinks 
rather of the impatient despair of the painter in the story flinging 
his sponge at the refractory canvas. That experiment may have 
succeeded once—but not again. 

Rosenberg’s work will hardly win long remembrance, but 
that need not mean it was wasted. How many of the legion of 
our modern poets are fools enough to hope to add a century to 
their memories ? Rosenberg was at least poet enough to write 
to please himself, for the sake of self-utterance, without looking 
to poetry for her loaves and fishes. Sometimes in these days, 
with the petulant human craving for all or nothing, one is moved 
to groan with depressed irritation at the endless procession of 
half-poets and poetasters—from the Press this year into oblivion 
next—raising, in the words of one of them, “ Shrines to dream- 
deities, beautiful and vain.” But, after all, it is much that poetry 
remains so living and so loved. It has indeed become the con- 
vention that the poet pretends to immortality—aere perennius ; 
but literature itself was once communist, and men used to die 
content enough to leave their verses anonymous to the common 
stock of their posterity, to be plagiarised or to be forgotten. To 
that attitude perhaps we shall be driven back. It is well that 
so much verse should be written; it is less well that all of it should 
be published ; but if it is ephemeral, that need not convict it 
of futility. Under the hedgerow last year’s thrush lies mute, 
forgotten dust ; but who asks if his singing was in vain? 

Fr. L. L 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy. Vol. I. Edited by 
Sir A. W. Warp and G. P. Goocn. Cambridge University 
Press. 31s. 6d. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy puts out its 
first volume under the editorship of Sir A. W. Ward and Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, and possesses all the qualities which one would 
expect from these two distinguished and erudite persons. The 
former contributes 140 pages of Introductory Survey, which 
begins with the days of Egbert and ends in May, 1784, when the 
younger Pitt has got his parliamentary majority, and so became 
“the most powerful Minister ever known in our history.” With 
characteristic pertinacity Sir Adolphus takes the reader through 
the whole of this vast period without skirting a single obstacle 
or leaving out a single important treaty, negotiation or alliance. 
Once in the hands of Sir Adolphus Ward, the most incorrigible 
dilettante knows well enough that he will, even in his own 
despite, be compelled to become well-informed about just those 
subjects which he has hitherto succeeded in dodging ; dragged 
resolutely away from seductive byways and pleasant little foot- 
paths, he will be held down to the macadam right through the 
Thirty Years’ War, and even that period at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century when, as Sir Leslie Stephen said, nobody 
who had not recently been crammed for a competitive 
examination could possibly remember why and on what side 
we fought at Fontenoy and at Dettingen. 

Braced by this preliminary discipline, we pass at the beginning 
of Book I. under the more vivacious and stimulating leadership 
of Dr. Clapham. Dr. Clapham’s chapter on “ Pitt’s First Decade” 
is perhaps the most valuable portion of the book, for it deals, 
with the full light of modern research behind it, with a period 
which has not been treated on a large scale since the days of 
Lecky. It covers in fact, from the point of view of European 
History, nine years for which the leading English authority has 
hitherto been Dr. Holland Rose’s Life of Pitt. The choice of 
Dr. Clapham for this section is particularly happy, because of the 
fact that his mainstudies have lain inthe field of economic history. 
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He moves with perfect ease among “ woollens and porcelain and 
sik and hardware and Birmingham ‘toys.’” He knows all 
about those magnates in the City of whom Dorset said that 
“anything, if novel, is apt to stupefy merchants,” and whom 
Pitt led so dexterously in the direction of Free Trade. His 
recent researches into the economic development in the nine- 
teenth century of France and Germany give point and freshness 
to his treatment of the period during which our own industrial 
revolution was just becoming matter for diplomacy. Not that 
Dr. Clapham is interested in nothing but hardware and porcelain. 
As those who know him and his famous college are aware, he has 
also that vivid interest in personality which makes the great 
Tutor as distinct from the lecturer or professor, and, scattered 
up and down his all too short contribution, are little portraits 
and character sketches, every one of which is put in with a master- 
hand: Vergennes, Shelburne, John Adams, David Hartley, 
and above all that most spirited of ambassadors, Sir James 
Harris; all seem to have more life in them when they have 
found their way into Dr. Clapham’s narrative, and the thrilling 
story of how Harris got his peerage has never been better told 
than on page 181 of this history. 

But when on November 8th the Austrian Government fled 
from Brussels before the victorious Dumouriez and with that 
débicle the “ postulates of British Foreign Policy ” collapsed, 
Dr. Clapham makes his bow and gives place to the Vere Harms- 
worth Professor of Naval History. Dr. Holland Rose, as every 
schoolboy ought to know, is that most valuable of cicerones, 
a man of learning who does not believe in heroics, and his Life of 
Napoleon, though it is now many years old, still maintains its 
place as the plain man’s biography. In the two chapters which 
he contributes on ““The Struggle with Revolutionary France” 
and “The Contest with Napoleon” he is every bit as explicit, 
as plain-spoken, and as matter of fact as in his books. As his 
mastery of the period becomes more complete he writes with more 
freedom and power. Take his character of Pitt on page 219: 

Virtuous, high-souled, patriotic and intensely hopeful, he lacked 
the critical faculties, especially those of distrust and detachment, 
which are needed for the unravelling of intrigues, the detection of 
rogues, or a due appreciation of the chances of success and failure 
in complex enterprises. He understood mankind in the abstract, 
but he did not understand men. Therefore, while excelling in the 
more familiar spheres of British statecraft, he fell short of full success 
at a world-crisis. His nature was far better suited to the decade 
of reconstruction than to that of revolution. 


Or, again, the adjectives in which he sums up the character of 
George Canning, “ versatile but resolute, generous but self- 
willed and intriguing,” or again the paragraph where he reviews 
that “new era” in our methods of Foreign Policy which was 
introduced by the King’s Speech of July 4th, 1808 (page 368) : 
The old policy had been based upon Treaties of the traditional 
type with monarchical Governments which were out of touch with 
their peoples. The new policy involved trust in informal, but none 
the less binding, agreements with the peoples themselves. The old 
was always formal, frequently hollow, and not seldom secret. The 
new, springing out of vital sympathies, relied on the fundamental 
promptings of human nature, and therefore needed no very compli- 
cated, still less secret, stipulations. 


Occasionally, too, Dr. Rose is willing to admit to the possession 
of a sense of humour, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for 
daring to quote in the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy 
the French Royalist lampoon on the subject of Napoleon's 
Continental Blockade (page 381): 

Votre blocus ne bloque point, 

Et, grace 4 votre heureuse adresse, 

Ceux que vous affamez sans cesse 

Ne périront que d’embonpoint. 

Last, and (even among such great names one must surely add) 
not least, comes Professor Webster with two chapters on “* The 
Pacification of Europe” and “The American War and the 
Treaty of Ghent.” No one with any pretensions of being up to 
date in his studies of this particular period but knows the debt 
under which he lies to Professor Webster. Professor Webster 
shares with Dr. Clapham the double distinction of having been a 
Fellow of King’s College, and of having taken an active part in 
one great war as well as being the historian of another. He has, 
indeed, the extra advantage of having actually served in the 
field with the British Expeditionary Force ; and though perhaps 
his work on the General Staff at the Paris Congress and at 
Versailles in 1818 and 1819 have been of more direct use to him 
in his studies of the Great War and the European Settlement of 
a hundred years ago, yet he would possibly admit, like Gibbon, 
that he learnt almost as much as a Second Lieutenant. Any- 
how, as Mr. Webster continues his studies of the period round 





about 1815, he seems to go on from strength to strength in the 
development of the essential qualities of the historian. One 
almost wishes in fact that he would embark on a more ambitious 
voyage, sailing, so to speak, under his own colours, and give us 
something on a bigger scale than those hand-books, chapters, 
and collections of documents and articles in which he has seemed 
to be putting himself through a patient apprenticeship. Still, 
in the two hundred odd pages which he has been given in this 
volume, he does get the opportunity of painting what almost 
amounts to a full length portrait of his favourite hero, the great 
Castlereagh, a portrait which contains too much detail to be 
easily susceptible of quotation, but which is at once enthusiastic 
and critical. It is a portrait, too, which gains in value and 
perspective from the care with which is filled in, behind the 
main figures, a background of events and of minor personalities. 
The picture of Lord Aberdeen on page 412, and the careful 
description of that team of “half-amateurs” to whom Castlereagh 
“was on the whole too kind,” though they “ repaid him with 
a real devotion which made them sometimes better instruments 
of his policy than abler men would have been”—these are 
instances among the many of Mr. Webster's power of making 
alive the events and men of the past, which can only come 
from long study combined with real knowledge of the world. 

Such in brief review are the main characteristics of this very 
promising first volume. Not much new material is brought to 
light in its pages, not many long standing difficulties and problems 
are cleared up by it for the first time. The very conditions of 
its production have imposed on its contributors the drawbacks 
of cramped space and narrow themes, but, as the scheme unfolds 
itself, there seems little doubt that there will be found in it a 
picture of the subject which will at least have the value of con- 
densing, into an ideal form for reference, the most modern views 


on an interesting and complicated subject. K. B. 
THE PATHETIC FALLACY 
Richard Middleton. By Henry Savace. Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. 


The fame which was forced upon Richard Middleton after 
his suicide in Brussels is a capital instance of the pathetic fallacy, 
if we can use that phrase in a sense quite different from its 
significance in Ruskin. It is a human and not discreditable 
tendency to be more interested in artists whose lives are exciting 
or appealing or provocative than in those whose lives, so far as 
we know them, are quiet, humdrum and commonplace. Not a 
little of the modern disesteem which is shared both by Tennyson 
and Browning is, we believe, due to the lack of vivid and coloured 
episodes, as the sensationalist counts colour, in their private 
lives. In the past the lives of authors such as Chatterton, 
Savage and Christopher Smart; the semi-mythical wealth 
and obscure eccentricity of Beckford; the violent and 
panoramic career of Byron, have added interest to that which 
was found specifically in their writings. In the nearer past such a 
life as Dowson’s or Thompson’s or Crackenthorpe’s produced the 
same result; while of Whistler and Wilde it is true to say 
that even now it is almost impossible to disengage the interest 
of their lives, their animosities, scandals and opinions from 
that of their work. 

And now we have Richard Middleton. Here was a promising 
young journalist, acting the “sedulous ape” to authors so 
different as Roden Noel, Thomas Ashe, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Ernest Dowson, Kenneth Grahame, even Alice Meynell. He 
wrote pleasant prose middles, no better and sometimes no worse 
than many which appear every week in London; he wrote 
tuneful, acceptable} exercises in verse which Dr. Saintsbury, 
with his unusual power of being as right in minimis as 
in maximis, has sufficiently characterised as having “ only the 
outward character of poetry.” But Middleton, who was evidently 
a likeable, if not precisely an agreeable, young man, killed himself 
just after his twenty-ninth birthday, and his friends, including 
some who have known good literature in the past, such as 
Frank Harris and Arthur Machen, will have it that he was a genius. 
Mr. Savage’s biographical sketch has evidently been a labour 
of love. He was a close friend of Middleton’s, sympathetic to 
his temperament yet sufficiently unlike in character to remain 
critical ; he is a firm believer in his friend’s genius ; he thinks 
“it would be hard to detect the influence of other authors ”’ in 
work which, whether in prose or verse, seems to us to have less 
originality, less individuality and more obvious evidences of its 
sources than any minor twentieth-century work. In his verse, 
Middleton’s most evident masters are Stevenson, Swinburne, 
Dowson and Le Gallienne, and “all that Yellow” and occa- 
sionally Henley (“ Life put a hair-brush in my bed” is sheer 
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Henley). It is not so much that one notices either direct 
borrowings or immediate likeness, as that all Middleton’s verse is 
the merest poetical exercise, poetry of the Gradus, poetry in which 
the expected epithet, the looked-for metaphor, arrive with a 
punctuality that is remote from the false fervour of some of his 
material. Take, for instance, The Last Serenade, which Mr. 
Savage holds has “ restrained fervour of passion,” to be “‘ nearly 
perfect ’ and the crown of his achievement : 
Courage, my song, and like a lover climb 
To her high balcony; this is the night 
When in a star-lit valley where old Time 
Pauses to latch his way-worn shoe, delight 
Shall blossom like a flower; though she rest 
Within her highest turret, this my song 
Shall bring her down to my insurgent breast 
Where the blood burns that has been cool too long. 


Be silent now, oh moon, and be you dumb, 
Oh, too importunate stars! I will not hear 
Your dulcet tales that make my senses numb 
With easeless longing, for the hour is near 
When I will go, who with my love abide, 
Dreaming across your luminous seas no more 
To the far gate of heaven, where the tide 
Flings wrack of worlds upon the reverberate shore. 


Nay, though my eyes grieve for the way we went, 
Peace shall attend my heart and love shall steep 
My passionate soul in waters of content ; 
No more enamoured of my Lady Sleep 
I shall explore in tranquil wakefulness 
My love’s own universe ; her little hands, 
Her eyes, her lips, are all my loveliness, 
And these are all my heritable lands. 
There are two morc verses, but we have quoted enough for our 
purpose. Surely these are somewhat indifferent verses to be 
hailed as great poetry! First, they are full of unnecessary 
and redundant adjectives. In the first verse alone are “ high 
baleony ” coming just after climb; “old Time”; way-worn 
shoe; “‘ highest turret”; and the phrase “blossom like a 
flower.”” How awkwardly does the dissyllabic use of ‘ heaven ” 
in the second verse recall the dissyllabic use of “ flower,” in 
precisely the same position in the line, in the first stanza. How 
fatal is the echo of Francis Thompson’s “ dulcet chatter ” in the 
feeble apostrophe with which the second verse opens ; and equally 
disastrous is the recollection roused by “ dreaming across your 
luminous seas,”” and the weak echo of Donne’s famous poem in 
“‘ explore my love’s own universe.” What, again, is “ tranquil ” 
doing either with exploration or passion? Apparently, when 
these rhymes were first published, some reviewer had the sense 
to say that they “ did not rise above the level of magazine verse.” 
It was the right verdict. There is a touch both of Kirchner and 
Balliol Salmon about Middleton’s love poetry. 

If Middleton’s verse is negligible, what about the prose? It 
would certainly seem to have better claims to a little of the 
adulation which has been showered on both. (Even Mr. Savage 
dismisses as “‘ nonsense” generous Frank Harris’s outburst that 
The Bathing Boy is “ finer than Herrick, nearly as beautiful, 
indeed, as The Grecian Urn.”) The Ghost-Ship is an ingenious 
essay on fantasy ; but to be sure of its merit we must range it. 
Is it, for instance, better than any of “ Q’s” early stories? Is 
it better than Mr. Kipling? Is it better than Mr. F. Anstey’s 
essays in humorous fantasies? Is it better than Mr. Machen, 
who has praised it nobly as “a crazy, delicious, magic story ” ? 
It seems to us to be definitely inferior to any of these. The 
truth is, we can never find in anything of Middleton’s any sign of 
that ecstasy, that joy of creation, that power to mould an idea, 
to form a fancy, which distinguish the artist from the craftsman 
and the journeyman. The Ghost-Ship is a splendid idea, and it is 
told adequately—we can only repeat, to gauge its real merit, read 
it, and then go to any of the authors we have named, or to Mr. 
Forster of The Celestial Omnibus, or even to Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood. 

The essays, again, do not substantiate Middleton’s claim to be 
anything more than a versatile journalist. The chief influences 
here are Stevenson and Kenneth Grahame, with occasional recol- 
lections of older fanciful authors, such as George{Macdonald. As a 
critic, he was probably at his best; he made slips there, as we all 
do. It is scarcely kind of Mr. Savage (or is it done in innocence ?) 
to say “ as a reviewer he did his best towards popularising Synge, 
and among others, De Vere Stacpoole (The Blue Lagoon) (though 
a better book of Stacpoole’s, we agreed, was that comely novel, 
The Street of the Flute-Player), Harris (The Man Shakespeare), 
Kenneth Grahame (The Wind in the Willows), and D. H. Lawrence 
(The White Peacock). Stacpoole, Kenneth Grahame and 


Lawrence—as one might say, Rita, Alice Meynell and May 
Sinclair, or Garvice, Charles Marriott and H. G. Wells. We wish 
Mr. Savage had given more instances of Middleton’s critica] 
ability ; what he quotes, from casual conversations, is apt to be 
either chimerical or youthfully stupid: there are no words to 
describe how extraordinarily unnecessary it is for us to know 
that Middleton thought Walter Scott’s “ puppets’ were “ 

of clothes ’—but it would have been interesting to hear him on 
the minor authors whom he so diligently followed, especially that 
unduly neglected Victorian, Thomas Ashe. 

We have been severe with Middleton’s work because it seems 
to us that the very enthusiastic and sincere campaign conducted 
by his friends is one of the worst symptoms of a general lowering of 
critical standards applied to modern art, and especially to modern 
poetry. We are not quite so flagrant here as in America; but 
there is a very strong tendency to write about modern verse 
without any reference to, or in benign ignorance of, the minor 
or the major poetry which already exists, and is certainly well 
known to the versifiers. Middleton was for a time a clerk in an 
insurance company ; there is sufficient evidence here and in his 
published work to show that he was probably right to leave the 
City and start as a journalist ; but it was extremely unfortunate 
that he so soon met with friends and companions who supported 
him in his own high opinion of his verse. E. R. 


MR. J. D. BERESFORD’S TRILOGY 


Jacob Stahl. A Candidate for Truth. The Invisible Event. A 
Trilogy by J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 3s. 6d. each 
volume. 


To turn the last page of Mr. Beresford’s trilogy is to rise from 
a satisfying but stodgy meal, conscious of having assimilated 
more bulk than nutriment. We are offered no outlandish dishes 
—no fried frogs’ legs or bird-nest soup—but plain bread and 
cheese followed by suet pudding and a glass of water. 

The first thing that one notices about these three novels is 
that they are too long. They justify their existence, for they 
are not uninteresting; and yet as literature they miss the 
mark, If it was Mr. Beresford’s ambition to provide immature 
minds with food for thought, he has achieved his ambition; 
but he has not succeeded in producing an important work of 
art. The path to his failure is paved with good intentions. 
Well-informed, alert, emancipated, he has made the most of 
his respectable but not conspicuous literary talents. He can 
describe accurately; he has breathed some life into his people; 
but he cannot communicate emotion. 

Jacob Stahl’s is the colourless personality that gives unity 
to these three books. He is remarkable only for his indolence 
and ineffectuality, qualities somewhat drearily insisted upon. 
He is often described as a dreamer, but we are told but little 
of his dreams, and in the end he achieves a literary success in 
which it is hard to believe. His predominant quality is a dis- 
position to loll helplessly about until jostled into activity by 
circumstances—a disposition due to his having been in infancy 
a cripple. To Jacob Stahl various interesting things happen. 
He is born ; he is crippled by the negligence of a servant, and 
cured by a devoted aunt. At twenty he becomes the lover of 
a beautiful and sexually precocious girl, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of a baronet. In due time he is jilted by her. Pro- 
ceeding to London he enters an architect’s office and plays 
chameleon to his colleagues there. The influence of Tony 
Farrell leads him into the arms of a prostitute; the influence 
of Owen Bradley makes him an agnostic and an omnivorous 
reader. He drifts into and out of a foolish marriage, changes 
his occupation several times, and finally finds the perfect wife 
in Betty Gale, who performs the miracle of making him believe 
in himself and so succeed. All this is ordinary enough, but 
ordinariness was probably Mr. Beresford’s aim. Plot, he would 
agree, is relatively nothing; treatment, especially characterisa- 
tion, is of first importance. Unfortunately Mr. Beresford’s treat- 
ment of his theme is undistinguished. His work does not throb 
with a sense of the universal; nor does he present an individual 
vision of life. He presents familiar types in familiar situations, 
and a number of intelligent opinions. And he is often an 
intolerable commentator, 

After watching Jacob’s struggles to decide what to wear at 
a garden party we are solemnly told: “ This question of clothes 
is an instance of a growing feeling in Jacob for what may be 
called the fitness of things. He had a sense of the incongruous.’ 
And in Chapter XXX. this truth is given to an eager world: 
“A friend one has learned to distrust is a friend no longer; 
mutual trust is the only basis for friendship.” Passages like 
these make the first novel, Jacob Stahl, exasperating reading; 
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but it is only fair to add that they are more rare, or less glaring, 
in the two that follow. 

As a craftsman, Mr. Beresford is too lavish in his detail, 
especially in the detail of dialogue. Where he should leave 
scope for imagination he is circumstantial; where he should 
bring all the resources of his art to one’s aid he is too 
often content with flat naturalistic narration. Occasionally in 
dramatic moments his dialogue has the right, the inevitable 
air (though never the high emotional intensity) ; but forty per 
cent. of the conversations in these books are as prolix and tiresome 
as the conversations in real life of people in whom one is not 
vitally interested. There are endless trite discussions about 
morality and about the technique of the novel, three parts of 
which we would cheerfully have taken as read. Mr. Beresford 
builds his edifice laboriously, brick by brick, with admirable 
patience. Unfortunately it is just his patience that we cannot 
share. He presents the commonplace convincingly, but he fails 
to make it significant. G. B. 


PLATO AND THE SOPHISTS 


La Légende Socratique et les Sources de Platon. Par Euvcine 
Durrket. Les Editions Robert Sand, Bruxelles. H. 
Milford, London. 15s. 


French is a graceful language in which theories and bold 
conjectures appear to advantage. But we cannot say that 
Professor Dupréel has persuaded us to adhere to his propositions, 
which he admits to be full of conjecture. The Greek Sophists 
of the fifth century do not deserve the stigma now attached 
to their name in English. They were, on the whole, exponents 
of a liberal education, though, unlike Socrates, they taught for 
money, and taught the arts of victory rather than of virtue. 
Socrates confided to Prodicus young men who, he thought, 
would not profit by his instructions. Certain writings of these 
Sophists are, according to this book, the principal source Plato 
used in his first Dialogues, and in them Plato found both the 
arguments put in the mouth of Socrates and those of his oppo- 
nents. Thus Socrates in the Dialogues ordinarily regarded as 
the most faithful expositions of his doctrine is only a borrower, 
a stealer of other men’s goods. It is quite possible that the 
influence of the Sophists on the Platonic school has been under- 
rated, but the Professor does not produce enough solid evidence 
to back his extensive thesis. Th: order and authenticity of 
the Platonic Dialogues may be a matter of dispute, and small 
hints may mean more than we know, but when we come to the 
personality of Socrates as depicted by Plato, we meet a clearer 
issue. Those lively details of his oddity and bravery which 
make Socrates so familiar a figure to us are explained away as 
fictions, or stories at second-hand improved from somebody 
else. Plato, it would seem, had to use the comic drama to 
write up his master, and even for the invention of his Dialogues. 
But, if Plato and the comic dramatists agreed in discovering 
leading traits in Socrates, it does not in the least follow that 
Plato copied them. Take the case of a sage of recent years, 
Samuel Butler. A writer discovered in him traits which others 
discovered for a larger audience, when Erewhon became a 
familiar Utopia and Butler’s views well knewn. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the writer in question was not 
relying on his own knowledge, and merely echoing the post- 
humous plaudits lavished on Butler. If he was anything like 
a disciple of Butler, he would not need to copy anybody. He 
did not copy anybody, though he was accused of doing so. We 
cannot give up the Silenus face of Socrates as first-hand observa- 
tion after nature and regard it as an exaggeration of a mask 
on the comic stage. For one thing, Socrates credited Theetetus 
with a snub nose more peculiar than his own. We do not deny 
that, as Plato went on, he may have developed his Socrates 
with an artist’s freedom: that would be in accordance with 
what we know of human and literary nature. Xenophon we 
do not mind admitting as a writer of second-hand views about 
Socrates ; but then he made him, as a scholar has said, some- 
thing like a respectable Benthamite. His Symposium is nothing 
like so convincing as Plato’s, and Plato’s for the Professor is 
not original. Agathon, the giver of the feast, is sketched by 
Plato as an elegant person, a beautiful man and speaker, much 
admired by his friends. Plato is accused of copying all this 
from Aristophanes. He only added Agathon’s prowess as a 
drinker, because somebody was needed to draw out Socrates 
when most of the company had succumbed. No; we cannot 
regard Plato as such a pretender, wearing borrowed plumes. 
We think that he relied on his own memories and those of men 


——<< 


who knew and appreciated Socrates; and here is what the 
Professor thinks of such views : 

Au moral pas plus qu’au physique, la figure socratique ne constitue 
un portrait d’aprés nature ; elle est une composition trés travaillée. 
Par quelques parties, c’est une copie du Socrate des Comiques’: 
par d’autres, c’en est le contrepied: le reste est élaboré selon les 
besoins du role dans les dialogues, repris ensuite et complété par 
une réflexion sur ce role dans des esquisses systématiques oi, 
diversement d’ailleurs, les particularit¢s sont ordonnées, expliquées, 
et les singularités justifices. 

The Professor has been hypnotised by his theory into making 
everything yield to it. Vv. R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lost Ships and Lonely Seas. By Rautrn D. Patne. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 15s. 

Mr. Paine’s book should prove a popular one. Stories of the sea 
are never out of fashion, but Conrad and the rediscovery of Moby Dick 
have raised our standards. Lost Ships and Lonely Seas is not a work 
of the imagination; it is simply a collection of seventeen true stories, 
mainly accounts of shipwreck and piracy, drawn from obscure sources 
and presented to the reader without much comment. In the hands 
of an artist the horror and hardship described would be almost unbear- 
able, but Mr. Paine is not a first-rate writer. One is nevertheless 
inclined to wonder how anyone in the eighteenth century ever dared 
to set foot on board ship; the desert islands were strangely unpro- 
ductive and would have inclined the Swiss Family itself to cannibalism ; 
the crews were undisciplined and in adversity often behaved like 
madmen ; the pirates were not stage figures to be defied and outwitted, 
but a fierce reality darkening the horizon for every lonely vessel which 
ventured out of port. Mr. Paine has saved from oblivion the most 
fantastic tales of adventure and fortitude. Each one of them could 
be expanded into a novel or a history, and even in a compressed and 
commonplace form they are effective. He frequently prints the 
contemporary document and allows the survivors to speak for them- 
selves. 


The Coasts of Romance. By Crospic Garstin. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The book describes a journey through Morocco and Southern Spain, 
and it can be best reviewed by quotation. Of the Christian martyrs 
of Spain, in the reign of Abd-er-Rahman, the author says, “ All that 
was needed to become a saint was courage and a foul tongue.” Of 
the monument of St. Raphael in Cordova and the carvings upon it, 
he writes: “At the first blink I thought it must be in memory of 
the late Lord George Sanger, Esq., the circus king, but on closer 
inspection it proved to be in honour of St. Raphael, the city’s fairy 
godfather, and the work of two French artists in the tombstone trade 
I should imagine. . . . Crawling in and out of the rockery is a menagerie 
of strange and suffering beasts—the horse has goitre, . . . the lion is 
afflicted with dropsy. . . . I have not yet discovered how they came 
to be mixed up with St. Raphael, though Castelar made the suggestion 
that perhaps, when he wasn’t busy sainting, he ran a veterinary 
business as a side line. . . . We stayed in Cordova two days. I was 
for leaving at the end of the first but Castelar was sticky.” On his 
arrival at Mequinez he writes: ‘‘ Mademoiselle took tender leave of 
me. If Mequinez did not prove vastly more chic than it appeared at 
first sight she’d cock her thumb at the patron, come right on to Fez 
and teach me to ‘shimmy.’ She sent her love to half-a-dozen lieu- 
tenants, two captains and a major, whose names I carefully inscribed 
on my cuffs and then, forgetting, sent to the wash. A large-hearted 
little lady.” Of that great hero of the Moors, the Sultan Muley Ismail, 
he says: “He dealt in large round numbers. He had 4,000 wives, 
which puts Solomon out of the running and makes our poor old 
Henry VIII. look like a misogynist. As though these were not enough 
to darn his socks, he proposed that Mademoiselle de Blois should make 
the four thousand and first, but the lady was somehow not attracted 
by the idea. Furthermore, he is credited with 800 children, a per- 
formance Americans—prone to extol the prowess of their national 
champion, Brigham Young—-will please note.” The work is not 
wholly in prose : 


“The young Caballero of Cadiz 
A reckless and rollicking blade is. 
He quaffs at his beanos, 
Both Epsom’s and Eno’s, 
And twirls his moustache at the ladies.” 
Mr. Garstin also writes in the ballad manner : 
“And now we're sailing homeward for the coasts of Barberie, 
Three as jolly picaroons as ever came from sca. 
With treasure in the cabins and plenty goods besides, 
With hewers for the quarries, and wenches for the kaids.” 
The book has also a number of pen-and-ink, black-and-white illustra- 
tions, congruous with the letterpress, which may well proceed from 
the same pen. 
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TRAINING SHIP ONE MILLION 











AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES Men and Women wanted 
Who will give 
5 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 
mance es oar That wl palate the vaste Lit Best Servis seus our 000 miles 
curtail of the Society or coast. Last year Institution received 586, : 
pana errata pie and the deficit on the year's working was £110,000. oy 
sone ore ee ee ee ciel mplspeent sod Migration. Stes seven months Of this year I has recefved 312.682 ive Shillings 
ha ‘or mployment an . 
boys have neve and girls now being maintained. we wreontly men inane _ware__auilings. 
ne a om 
t THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
president: HRH. THe Paice o7 WALES. S I! s0 please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY, and 
Chairman and Treasurer: E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. remem’ Life-Beats in your will. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Saveom, Esq. THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to Honorary Treasurer. Serretary. 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa"’ Training Ship, Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 22 Charing Cross Road, wo. 2 
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The Middle Game in Chess. By Evcene ZNosko-Borovsky. G. Bell. 
10s. 6d. 

This latest addition to Messrs. Bell’s chess library is of great interest 
and importance. The middle game in chess normally is the most 
exciting period of a game. It is the point at which text-book learning 
gives out and the players are thrown back entirely on their own 
ingenuity, and from it develops either prompt victory or one of those 
“endings ” when the player can again rely on thoroughly analysed 
results. A player may know scores of “ variations ” of the openings, 
and yet find himself at sea in the middle game. M. Znosko-Borovsky 
has attempted to write a text-book which will provide him with a 
charter and compass. There are, of course, many books which give 
detailed analyses of games from beginning to end, and these also 
throw light on the middle game. But M. Znosko-Borovsky’s book 
does more than this ; it attempts to deduce general principles applicable 
to the middle game. It is a short book for such a large subject, for 
the subject is naturally far more intricate than “ openings ” or “ end- 
ings.” It is not an easy book ; short as it is, it is too thorough for 
that. The chess-player is not given rules of thumb, but general 
principles, and the logical basis of these principles is explained. It is a 
book which will be the father of other separate, more elaborate treatises 
on the middle game rising out of particular openings and situations, 
and it is a study worthy in every way of Messrs. Bell’s admirable series 
of chess books. 


The Mineral Resources of Burma. By N. M. Penzer, F.R.G.S. 
With an Introduction by Colonel O. C. Armstrrone, D.S.O. 
(President of the Federation of British Industries). Routledge. 
81s. 6d. 

This is one of the publications of the Intelligence Department of the 
F.B.I., and should be the text-book on the subject. The maps are 
good, the bibliography extends over twenty pages of small print, the 
index is adequate, the text abounds in facts intelligibly and logically 
expressed. 

Burma, even with its present political frontiers in Indo-China, is a 
country of 237,000 square miles—almost twice as large as the British 
Isles—racially, geographically and religiously distinct and isolated from 
India. It has an ancient civilization, which is not the subject of this 
exhaustive treatise, and we are told very little about the terms on which 
the European companies expropriate the native owners of the mineral 
tracts: there are only casual references, such as ‘“* The Company’s 
engineers found the natives firmly entrenched on all the likely ruby 
tracts, but a certain amount of success was obtained by buying out 
the owners of Paddy Land.” The mineral wealth is fabulous: it 
had been known of old to the Chinese, who worked the silver-mines as 
early as 1412, and the Siamese and other races have also exploited 
these vast resources. 

Rubies, spinel, sapphire, apatite, beryls, amber, jade are some of 
the precious stones ; silver, lead and zinc, tin, tungsten, wolfram, some 
of the metals ; iron, coal and lignite abound ; and, in lesser quantities, 
alum, antimony, asbestos, bismuth, chromite, copper, gold, manganese, 
mercury, mica, molybdenum, nickel, ochre, platinum, columbite, 
steatite, sulphur, and, on top of all this almost alphabetic catalogue 
of the precious elements, petroleum and oil, to the depth of 700 feet. 
Full statistics are given of the workings, prices, methods of winning 
and so forth. As the enterprises and the developments are largely 
organised by the F.B.I., it might be interesting to be told, who, between 
1895 and 1902 and 1914, received the benefit of the rise of petroleum 
well sites from 20-100 rupees, 1,500 rupees and 50,000 rupees respec- 
tively, as also why in 1919 88,847 carats of rubies were worth £87,434, 
whereas in 1917 132,409 carats were valued at £43,575. But this 
book most admirably sets forth the facts, and does not touch on 
controversial topics. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been more cheerful on the postponement 
of the crisis between France and ourselves. One objec- 
tion to business on the Stock Exchange has at last been 

removed by the settlement on the first of this month of the 
pre-war account. Persons who had speculative accounts open 
at the outbreak of war could not be compelled to settle up so 
long as they paid interest on their obligations, but at last a term 
was put to these transactions and they have been concluded with 
only one failure as a result. Oil shares have revived sharply 
during the week and Mexican Eagles are now 3}, while the Anglo- 
Persian ordinary are now £6 7s. 6d.; they were offered to the 
public on January 23rd at £8 5s. per share. A lot of buying of 
oil shares is coming from Paris, and probably represents a “ flight 
from the franc,” analogous to the flight from the mark. The 
Crosses and Heatons Associated Mills issue of 6 per cent. deben- 
ture stock at 98 seems well covered, quite apart from the guar- 
antee of the mother company, and is worth taking up. 
* * * 


Another market in which there has been a sharp revival is 
that of diamond company shares. De Beers preference have 
risen during the present year from £9 to £12 10s. and the deferred 
from £9 to £14 5s. (the denomination of both shares is £2 10s.). 





The diamond trade of the world is almost wholly in the hands 
of a syndicate, which fixes prices, but its operations were seriously 
affected by the action of the Russian Soviet Government in 
flooding the markets with stones at much lower prices—a rather 
curious instance of State trading. These appear now to have 
been absorbed, and steady buying of diamonds is going on, 
particularly from the impoverished countries of Europe, which, 
paradoxical as it may appear, are the best markets, for people 
of means who are in dread of an economic collapse desire to 
turn their money, while it still has a purchasing power, into 
things that have a world value and can be easily concealed and 
carried on the person in the event of flight. America, which 
already possesses about half the diamonds of the world, as well 
as three-quarters of its gold, is reported to be buying extensively, 
* * * 


In connection with the diamond industry, an interesting case 
has just been decided in Johannesburg, where Chief Justice 
Gregorowski has delivered his judgment in the appeal of the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines against their assessment for income 
tax. The Income Tax Commission claimed £47,900 on its 
valuation of the company’s stock of diamonds at the end of 
June, 1920, whereas the company, on the plea that they were 
unsaleable at that date, had entered them in its balance-sheet at 
the nominal value of £1 (one pound). The Chief Justice stated 
that, as a matter of law, it was impossible to maintain that the 
market value of diamonds in stock at the date named was nil. 
The Diamond Syndicate which handles these precious stones 
had made no attempt to sell them at a price below what they had 
fixed in normal times, and he was of opinion that if prices had 
been reduced, purchasers would easily have been found. The 
company would certainly have refused to sell their diamonds 
for the £1 at which they valued them, and there would have 
been crowds of purchasers at much higher prices. The motive 
of the company in stocking the stones and refraining from 
selling them at a low price was obviously that of selling them 
eventually at a high price. He, therefore, declined to interfere 
with the decision of the lower Court, and decided against the 
company on the legal point. As mentioned above, the shares 
have bounded up in price since this decision was given, so that 
the fact that the company has to pay income tax does not appear 
to have frightened people. Other luxury articles which appear 
to be doing well in these hard times are the more expensive 
kind of furs, dresses and millinery, for Reville, Limited, has just 
declared an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
The directors are not likely to have done this unless results thus 
far in the present financial year are very encouraging, because 
during the financial year ended January 15th last the profits 
were not sufficient even to cover the dividend on the preference 
shares, let alone any distribution on the ordinary. It is a strange 
world: diamonds, furs, expensive dresses, spirits, beer and 
tobacco booming, and coal miners having to keep themselves 
and their families on a wage of 47s. a week, with the possibility 
—just realised, alas! in some cases—of meeting a dreadful 
death in the process. 

* * * 

The price of Imperial Tobacco Company shares is still rising 
and these are now quoted at 69s. 6d. It may be that this price 
is justified by the extent of the reserves which have not yet been 
distributed, in spite of the fact that several bonus share issues 
were made between 1916 and 1918, before any of the shares were 
in the hands of the public, but holders should bear in mind the 
fact that tobacco is probably the only article which is still being 
sold at the highest price of the war, although the raw material 
has fallen considerably in price. It remains to be seen how 
long the public will stand this. If tobacco were a State monopoly 
there would long ago have been an agitation similar to that which 
brought about a reduction in postage and telephone charges. My 
advice to holders is to take their profit and to place the proceeds 
in the 6} per cent. preference of Piccardo y Cia, Limited, the 
great Argentine tobacco undertaking, the shares of which were 
strongly recommended in these notes on April 29th last, when the 
participating preference were obtainable at £6 6s. each and the 
ordinary at £5 8s. The dividend for the last financial year has 
just been declared at 7} per cent. on the preference and 8 per cent. 
on the ordinary, an increase of 1 and 1} per cent. respectively. 
As a result, the shares have risen to £7 10s. and £7 7s. 6d. respec- 
tively which I find gratifying, as my correspondence shows that 
many readers acted on the unusually strong tip given here on 
the date mentioned. The present price includes the dividend, 
and as the par value of the shares, which are in the denomination 
of 100 Argentine dollars, is £8 10s., they appear to be still con- 
siderably undervalued, and worth holding as a permanent 
investment. A. Emit DavIEs. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


LITERARY. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INsKIP, , K.C., MP. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcs, M.A., F.R Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of {50, will be 
offered for Sees S Ser 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI.- 
TIONS may also be awarded 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE B Bouse, 
F ag LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstation School Gardens, 
A Dodds Pairtatra ae ws.” Arthur G. , MA Fot 
sorer, ; R le ur A 
Pa ips, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to 


Principal, Miss LawkEncs. 
FAs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 








University CoURSES IN Arts, SCIENCE, Mepictve and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 as @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus 4 free from REGISTRA’ 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First class throughout. ESTABLISHED 1900, 
Oct. 3. ITALY. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 
Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 30 days. 98 gns. 
Nov. 13. GREECE, ACROSS EUROPE. 36 days. 175 gms. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 











OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. EL us. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite mear sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RocERS 
(Cookery diploma.) 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600ft. up). Sixty rooms. Five acres. Billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 5738. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus. ~afmanees Hovusek, LITTLEDEAN, Gros. 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ey ee | and — tly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting Galeeccer shorthand - 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN A nanan AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 





Atmos should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ep Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
. London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





L™= TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while ) learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 137 Street, London, 








SCHOOLS. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged se-e0 gaa. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”"—-G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B.R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Aasotietion, 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, WwW. 14. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing to} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timb d 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing- field u under con- 
ction.—_Headmaster: Josep WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon) .. 








DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
ANGLO-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. Saar Square, 
&.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arrang 
parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 








T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. RoBinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamesas, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


pny HAE RC The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage ey me by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 


ical work such as ay Gardening and Poultr ae The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medica! Profession advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, oh hy ! and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house iy aclightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform requi 
no extras charged ; happy individual work; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Bian, 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, Carnsrooxk Roap, Grove Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcroze EURMYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 5 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE dumscves,, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
moderna lines for children from 5 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Provcrpat. 





A UrHors’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., cosmsntely and med col goum ptly typed by by 


typist.—Mrs. BRooxsr, 16 





T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.--Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
1 i Avenue, Westcliff. 





— yer Minutes, 
ies. —HoRACE MANN, 


UPERIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any —— of copi 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armiey, 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A,M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £48,000, 000° ~ Annaal Income - - £7,000,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory 














Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 








— W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals lA in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 


tages a simple, y home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. 
house is Gclightfalty situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRiInciPpaL. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in to become Teachers of The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical aroma on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

de-c0- ben) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 








T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School — first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Earhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Pree time- tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. 5; Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed ly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotes and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 
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A 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MIRACLE 


It is a fact that it is within the 
power of every citizen, by 
making a very small sacrifice, 
to save the life of a fellow 


creature. 














In Russia there are hundreds of thousands 
of men, women and children who are in 
peril of death by starvation. The drought 
of last year was responsible for the death 
of more than two millions, and this year 
the famine is likely in some districts to be 


about half as bad. 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT THIS MEANS ? 


It means that unless help comes in time, 
death will claim another huge toll of victims 
during the winter. The Quaker unit in 
Russia has been combating the spread of 
disease and starvation with all the means 
in its power, but your help is needed. 
Every shilling subscribed is rich in life 
“saving properties. 








WE MUST NOT FAIL 
THEM 


In the district of Buzuluk, in 
the Volga Valley, we have 
been feeding the children and 
the parents. A cable just to 
hand states that we must con- 
tinue to feed 130,000 in this 


district alone. 











This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these Funds, should be sent 
to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 6, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of sender 
outside and inside the parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WARE- 
HOUSE, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE.—VIL. 


Edited by JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 





Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 





I.—RAILWAYS. 


Railways, Motors and Aeroplanes—The 
Future. LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU. 


Present Prospects of British Railways. 
R. L. WEDGWOOD. 


Problems of European Transport. 
SIR FRANCIS DENT, C.V.O. 
Articles by the leading European Authori- 
ties on the Railway Problems of France, 
Germany, the Balkans, Roumania, 


Poland and the Baltic States. 


II.—COAL. 


Recent History of the British Coal 
Industry. R. H. TAWNEY. 


The Efficiency of the British Coal 
Industry. WALLACE THORNEYCROFT. 


A series of articles on the French and 
German Coal Situation, with special 
reference to the Deliveries of Repara- 
tion Coal and their reaction on the 
British Coal Industry. 


Iil.—IRON, STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING. 


The Influence of the War and the Ministry 
of Munitions on British Iron and Steel. 
W. T. LAYTON, C.B.E., C.H. 


Post-War Situation of British Engineering 
Industries. W. L. HICHENS. 


Articles dealing with these industries in 
France, Italy, Belgium, Germany and 
Czecho-slovakia, with special reference 
to relative Costs of Production. 


—_— 


ONE SHILLING. 





PAGES 64. 


(Post free from Guardian Office, Manchester.) 
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